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This paper has been prepared in response to a request from the Director of the 
Division of Higher Education and, of Training of -Educational Personnel at UNESCO 
(ref. circular. ED/HEP/HE/631), for information on the activities of the Open 
University of the^ United Kingdom as an innovative institution with a concern for 
the democratisation of higher education. \ - 

Inevitably, a study of an "institution els complex as the Open University, written 
by a single author, can never reflect \ all the facets of the organisation. 
Fortunately, there is now a laUqe body 6J : literature on the Open University, and 
I have included a shor-£ bibliographical essay which, it is' hoped, can be 
followed up by those whose interests have not been met in the present work, or 
who wish to pursue .the subject further. Even so, I am conscious that there are 
aspects of the University's development and system which I have dealt wit! only 
cursorily or not at all. 

In the end, and in spite of my great debt to those whose work I havetused or 
whose knowledge I have sought out in preparing this study, responsibility for 
the accuracy of *he material and for the interpretations I have drawn must 
remain mine. I would, however, like to thank Ms Barbara Green who collected and 
collated much of the statistical information in advance of' the publication of 
the 1981 edition of the 'University 1 s Statistical Digest; Mr Peter Thornton-Pett, 
who painstakingly checked the draft for factual errors and -lapses of grammar' 
and the many colleagues in the Administration and elsewhere who kindly answered 
specific queries. 



Greville Rumble . February 1982. 

The Open University. 



IITOiaDUCfiaN: THE INNOVATIVE NATURE CF THE OPEN UNIVERSITY . , * 

Of all innovations in higher education in the last ten to twenty years, the 
British Open University is perhaps the best known. It therefore seems 
fitting that it, should be one of the institutions studied by the UNESCO 
project on the democratization of higher education fc 

* * / v V » 

The guidelines for the project make clear that democratization oft higher 
education cannot be considered in isolation from the. overall context of 
educational innovation and change. An innovative organisation is described 
as one which, by at least one major characteristic* or a combination* of 
them, notably differs from the traditional types of* institution. 'Such 
establishments may, we are told, belong to any one of the following 
categories: -* 

(a) Those which enable a new and sizeable group of student population to 
enter higher education. Hie t£rm "new studerit population" *' is 
understood to mean groups other than the traditional one composed of' 
young people between the ages of 18 and 24 , who have completed 
secondary education and are not employed. 

(b) Those which enable students to spend their period of study in a 
- different, more flexible way than in 'conventional types of 

institutions, thus permitting parallel or part-time engagement in 
activities other than higher studies whether or not these activities 
are linked with their chosen field. 

(c) Those which maintain close ties with industrial enterprises, public 
services and other institutions using personnel with higher education. 

(d) Vocationally-oriented' establishments which concentrate on practical 
courses to a greater or lesser degree and .which' award diplomas or 
certificates after providing short courses. 

(e) Those offering various possibilities to upgrade professional 
qualifications and/or providing refresher courses for those engaged in 
industrial or other professional activities. . t 

(f) Those making extensive use of new educational technology such as 
radio, television, telephone, computers, etc., so as- .to modify 
significantly the traditidhaj. pattern of organization or to reach new 
groups. 

It seems clear that the British Open University does meet these criteria. 
Hie vast majority of its students are adul«ts, many of whom would. not be 
allowed to study at traditional, institutions of higher education because 
they lack the normal academic requirements for entry while marfy others, 
even if qualified, could not do" so because of . the constraints" of time and 
place imposed by traditional educational institutions, besides the 
financial problems that stem from, family or » similar commitments that most 
of them will have. The Open University teaches at a distance, using a 
combination of correspondence teaching and the new educational technology, 
to provide students with flexibility to study in their own homes and, tp 
some extent (within the limits imposed by particular systems) , at their own 
Pace. t t ' ' J* 
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It is less clear: that the Open University is providing vocatiop^L or 
professionally orientated refresher- courses. - although some of its courses 
can be described in these terms (sea paragraphs 63 to 71) . Nor is* it as a 
matter of course closely allied with industrial, public service or other 
enterprises, although such ties do exist.^ Nevertheless, the British Open 
University clearly is an innovative organization, as defined in paragraph 2 
above. - 

The rest of this paper (sections 2 to 9) is laid out according to the 
following scheme. Figures, in brackets are those of the paragraphs 
concerned . " 

Section 2 (10-25) . . 

This section .describes the origins of the University, and the intentions of 
its early planners. - 1 

Section 3 (26-38) 

this section- describes the development * of the University's objectives in 
the Advisory and Planning Committee stages. 

Section 4 (39-117) ' v ' 

This section describes the major academic programmes (undergraduate, 
continuing- education/associate student, and higher degree), as they have 
evolved since 1969 (41-87). Related programmes, such as academic research, 
institutional evaluation and research, international activities, and 
marketing', are also covered (88-117). r 

Section 5 (118-165) B 

The University's multi-media^ distance- teaching approach is described, with 
a brief note (152-160) on assessment and certification. 

Section 6 (166-228) ^ 

This section contains information on the student population. " The following 
aspects are considered: 

1 

Ja) The main, administratively-based procedural aspects) which determine 
student progress within the University (166-171); / 

f . 

(b) Demand for the three academic programmes listed -above (172-1 



79);^ 



(c) Discussion of student fees and financial hardship as a deterrent to 
demand (180-188); 

(d) The main characteristics of the ' student population, as follows: 
Undergraduate (189-198), associate (199-203), and higher deqree- 
(204-205); " ' - . 

(e) ^ Student progress jand drop-out:- Undergraduate (206-221), associ^fei 

(222-223) , and higher degree (224-225) 

(f) The status of Cgen University graduates (226 - 228) 

6.* The functions undertaken by distance, teaching, systems are rather different 
from those that obtain in conventional educational systems. At the same 
4« time, the founders of the University recognised the virtue of having a 
governmental and decision-making* structure that mirrored, as far as could 
^ be possible, that- found- in traditional British universities. Section 7 
(paragraphs 229-284) discusses the University's organisational, *3ecision- 
> making, and participative structures.' 
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A particular concern, at least outside^of the Open University,, has been its 
relative -cost-efficiency in comparison wi^h others, in Br i tain . " ^Section 8, 
(paragraphs 285-294) provides a resume of published information on this 
aspect. " n * , . - - 1 ^ *. 

Sectidn 9 (paragraphs 235-312) attempts' an overall evaluation of the 
institution v #s success, and the extent to which the British Cpea;, University' 
system can be generalised .elsewhere. " ' & 

Finally, the * concluding Section 10 (paragraphs 313-325) 1 provides brief 
bibliogi^hical, essay .on sources about the whole subject. 

' ' • 4 \ 
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2 ORIGINS OF THE OPEN UNIVERSITY .< A 

. : — V 

EARLY * H ISTORY : THE PERIOD. PRIOR TO THE AUTUMN OF 1963 

10. On 8 September 1963 the then Labour Party Opposition Leader, Harold Wilson, 
I announced that' his party was making plans for a "University of the Air" 
V which would -offer correspondence courses-. He envisaged, ah educational 

, trust that would bring together representatives of the universities, 
broadcasting organisations, publishers, public and private bodies. « The 

^ origins of his proposals lay in his perception (for the proposal was" at 
this stage Wilson's own, and not'^jrfie. Labour Party 1 sj that broadcasting 
could be used both- to alleviatejfc'essure on the educational system (as 
reflected in the increasing deraaTH for places then being experienced); to 
improve industrial and technological training; arid to prevent the wastage 
of talent arising from unequal^ educational opportunities. 

11. The ^creasing demand for places in higher education arose firstly as a 
result of the increase in births towards^ the en<3 of the Second w^rld War 
and after it had ended, resulting in a massive* increase in eighteen year 
o^ds in the early 1960s; a^Tsecondly, front the increase in the proportion 
fef school .leavers obtaining good school leaving qualifications and wishing 
to go on* to higher educatibn^^These pressures were reflected in the 
Robbins Report (1963), which proposed that demand in tMs sector was 'tib iqe 
met by an increase ih the » number and size of ^^o/wentional universities. 

12. Another factor was the need to Improve industrial training facilities and 
adjust occupational training more closely to future demands^for skills, a 

' point made by .the 1959 Regoftt on Scientific ar& Engineering Man power in 
Great Britain (The Zuckerman Report, 1959). * 

13. ftowever, there was an increasing awareness that the existing educational 
system was elitist and that, as a direct result, there were many adults' 
whose abilities were* not as fully used as they might be. This concern was 

♦ reflected in, for example, the 1959 Crowther Committee Report, in the 
Robbins Report, and in an influential book, by Jackson and Marsden (1962): 
At the same time, there was a growing' recognition that the existing 
provision for the education of adults was deficient: firstly, in the lack 
of opportunities available to adults *who wished s to embark on vocational 
courses at the higher educational level; and secondly, in the failure of 
existing providers of adult education courses to attract those whose 
initial education had been underprivileged and deprived (Perry, 1976: 2-4). 
There, were, admittedly, exceptions to the general rule. The University of 
Ix>ndon offered external degrees - but it was a system of examination only, 
and adults had to make their own arrangements for tuition. University 
extra-mural departments^ where they existed , . were created primarily to 
^extend the* cultural influence of the universities to the adult population 
in their immediate locality, and their clientele were primarily middle 
class. This was also true of the Workers 1 Educational Association, whose 
courses were primarily . non-vocational. Moreover, in the climate of the ' 
1960s, it seemed unlikely that conventional universities would have 
extended their activities to cater for adults on a part-time basis - 
although the Robins Committee Report had urged them, as short term 
measures, to offer first degree courses in the evenings and to establish 
correspondence courses. 

In this respect, Britain lagged behind a number of countries. Universities 
in the United States, Australia, Canada, the US$R and elsewhere had 
instituted correspondence based * external studies programmes, and Harold 
Wilson was later to say that it was his observation of American and Russian 
developments that first led him to propose the establishment of a 
University of the Air (Wilson, 1969) . 
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15. It is debatable whether Wilson's imagination would have been sc- fired if 
the ideas thus triggered h$d been restricted to the use of correspondence 
-teaching methods. * However , by the early 1960s there was a> growing 

c appreciatipn of the potential value of' educational broadcasting and 
particularly of the use of television. Matters were particularly well 
advanced in frnerica, and Wil.son was aware of these through his contacts 
with Senator Benton , /owner of the Encyclopaedia Britanhica, 'who at that 
time invited vlilson^jbo make a regular annual lecture tour of the United^ 
States (Hall et al., JL975: 245-7). ^ 

16^ — TrTTparallel with Wilsoh's growing interest , others were also ,ffc>eing 
attracted to the possibilities of educational broadcasting. The period 
coincided with a number of developments in the .media (particularly the 
increased ^availability of ' timebands,, improved coverage and quality, of 
service, and the growth' in the number of radio and television sets in use) . 
The BBC had a long history of commitment to educational broadcasting. 
There was considerable interest in 'j-ts television aspects, which centred 
v around ±he work of the Pilkington Committee (1962). Al'though the latter 
rejected proposals for an educational television channel , a number of 
people were pressing for the increased use of television in support of 
tertiary level education. Professor. Sir George Catlin suggested a 
•University of the Air 1 in 1960 (Catlin, 1960). R1C.G.- Williams, Chairman 
of the Electronics aria Communications Section of the Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, pressed for the establishment of a 'TeLevarsity' 
(Williams, 1962a and 1962b). And Michael Young and Brian Jackson, Chairman 
and Director respectively* of the Advisory ^Centre for Education, saw an 
'Open University 1 as a means of increasing participation rates in higher 
education. They decided ' Jeo test - their ideas through a study of 
correspondence education^ a week of televised lectures by Cambridge 
University academics ('The Dawn University' project) and the launching of a 
pilot body known as the National Extension College (which still operates) 
to beg in^cmbining correspondence and television with residential schooling 
(Hall 6t al., 1975: 239-40, 243-5). 

17. Nevertheless, it- is unlikely ,that these ideas would have " progressed , 
particularly in the light of later widespread scepticism about the Open 
University project (Perry, 1976: 27-8), it the ideas involved had not been 
taken up by Wilson. As a result, 'the often prolonged process of 

. v persuading authorities to accept a fairly radical innovation was 
foreshortened' (Hall etal., 1975: 24) . 

\ ' 
FROM THE?: AUTUMN OF 1963 TO SEPTEMBER 1967 
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18. The creation of the Qpen University gained great impetus from the victory 
of the Labour Party in the general election of October 1964. She idea of a 
/University *of the Air** was clearly used 'to provide electoral capital in 
both October 1964 and subsequently in the 1966 "General Election Thus 
Wilson first expanded the idea at the rally t0 mark the launching of the 
Labour Papfcy's pre-election campaign in Scotland (8 September 1963) ,and 
again in a speech entitled 'Labour and the Scientific Revolution', given a 
few weeks Jater at the Labour Party Conference. Wilson himself described 
the idea as 'inchoate'. It was not official Labour Party policy. Just 
what kind of institution was 'to be established/ was not clear. Wilson 
himself referred to an 'educational trust' which would link broadcasts and 
educators, although exactly how thisA^ould operate was not sjpelt out. 

Nevertheless, the purpose the University of the Air was clear eveh at 
*" this stage - to provide a variety- of courses mainly leading to recognised 
* qualifications and examinations. Then, in February 1965, Wilson asked Miss 
Jennie Lee to take over special responsibility as Secretary of State for 
the Arts within the -JEfepartment of Education and Science (DES) , and to steer 
^he University of the Ait project through. Lee's appointment was vital. 

-6- - 
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She ^ was to prove a powerful advocate of the project in the face of 
continuing' attacks. She overcame civil service opposition within- the DES - 
although 'it is notable that the project was considered largely in 'isolation 
' from policy in other higher' education sectors* "Lee (unusually for a 
Minister) chaired the 1965 Advisory Committee on the" University of* the Air. 
Moreover, the Advisory Committee's terms, of reference, • by referring to 
Wilson 1 s 8 September 1963 speech, made it clear that t^e policy decision 
had already been taken. They- Were to j^oncentrate on ways and means, not on 
whether it was a gqpd of ' bad idea. Also, and unusually, the Advisory 
Committee's ^ member |^ id not represent interests:, .they were basically 
appointed in an individual capacity. . ' 

19. The Advisory Commit tee Report (1.966) emphasised the importaROe of achieving 
• academic* standards comparable- with' those in' UK ^conventional universities. 

The^role of the media, particularly television was emphasized, but the 
University's ^structure y*as to be as close is 'possible to those of 
traditional* uniyersities. The idea of an 'educational tru£t' put forward^ 
by Wilson in 1963 had disappeared. 'Degree courses would be of a^ 
professional, -technical, refresher and conversion nature. 

20. Reactions to the White Paper were on the vriio^e unfavourable, ' Nevertheless, 
the basic framework for ,the- institution was now laid down. Three features 
should, be, noted in^ particular. Firstly, the idea was being developed' 
"entirely v separate "item educational policy-making itr general"; secondly,' 
"the extent and nature of expert opinion brought "to bear at this stage was 
carefully controlled"; and thirdly,* "before any cfdvice from interested 
individuals was sought, it had been. decided thar the new institution would 
be nothing less than a degree-awarding body" 1 (Hall et al.,"'1975: 259);' 

21". Between February 1966 and September 1967 progress was >sl®ap and precise 
details of the scheme's development are' difficult to trace. . During the 
early part of this period tfce term Open University replaced that of 
University >of "*the Air* , k Discussions took place between the DES, the 
Treasury, the BBC and th® Dost Office, "and various alternative costings 
were prepared^ Nevertheless, other issues dominated' the Government - 
particularly the economic situation wnich did not favour progress on cost- 
intensive projects. Particular concern c&itred on the costs of the 
broadcast element and the delicate nature of J|tailed discussions with the 
BBC (which by March 1966 has agreed in principle to act as agent; for the 
C£en University). It is difficult to knoy/ when ^the project finally gained 
Government approval - but the appointment of a/ Planning Committee signalled 
their commitment <p the project., Once; again, it. was Lee's drive that 
. pushed the whole project through. To do" this she used 'skill and single- 
mindedness' and achieved a 'productive working environment' , in the face of 
hostility, by 'detaching herself and her advisers and by maintaining direct 
contact with the Prime Minister (Wilson)' (Hall et al., 1975: 264). 
Certainly, Wilson's backing was a vital ingredient in her success. 
However, the policy of' detachment through the exclusion of wider discussion 
. on the proposals, helped to build up considerable ill-feeling on the part 
of certain interested grotqps and this was to persist into the future. 
Particularly suspicious of the proposed University were various adult 
education agencies, the Local Educational Authorities, and the National 
.^JQcJension College (Hall et al., 1975: 266-7). 
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22. - ttiU Ot ol. (1975? 265) ouggest that Loo constrained the University' 0 

development by* refusing 'to cGmprcmiBe on" hor s vision of tho now 
institution; adhoring to tho view that it should havo the f highost academic 
status) providing degrooo, boing staffed* by Univoroi£y toachers and being 
termed a University' . However, tho University's fijret Vice-chancellor, 
" Lord Berry* argues that Leo's attitudp^waa right t 'Had she given wa& had 
she attempted ta start with a-cchom© offering education through tho media 
to ofultfa, at echool or pre-university level, I think the concept would 
have disappeared' (Perry, 1976i 24). In any case, with the benefit of 
greater hindsight, one can say- that tho development of non-degree 
progranmee was postponed rather than dropped. 

FROM SEPTEMBER 1967 TO JANUARY 1969 

23. By the autumn of 1967, the most important decisions concerning the Open 
University had already been taken. However, many detailed aspects had 
still to be settled. To do this, Planning Committee was appointed in 
September 1967 by 'the Secretory of State for Education, under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir Peter Venables, the distinguished Vice-Chancellor of Aaton 
University, ihe membership of this Oommittoe (vMch included some vrfio were 
sceptical of tho proposal) did much to endow the project with academic 
respectability, ihe Committee was asked to build on tho ideas contained in 
tho^ /tivisory Committee Report - a strategy vMch ensured that thoir ideas 
were safeguarded. However, the project was not wholly safe, Loe fixed tho 
starting date for January 1971 - which would be before the May 1971 date by 
which tho Labour Government had to go to the country in a General Election. 

Unio 'indicates the extent to vrfiich tho project wao still a party 'political 
issue' (Hall ot ol . , 1975 1 270). 

24. The Planning Committee Report of January 1969 clarified certain aspects - 
particularly in respect of aims and organisation. 'Itte University was to 
concentrate on adult students, offering opportunities for degrees at 
genoral and honours levels. Also, it was to be open. No formal educational 
qualifications were to be* required of applicants vrfio (subject to quotas) 
would be admitted on a 'first cane, first served' basis. However, there 
were those who voiced their concern that the Planning Committee had ,not 
<}iven enough consideration to educational ly disadvantaged groups. 'Itie 
Director of the National Extension College wrote in Itie Times (25 November 
1 960) s "I fear that we are in considerable danger of creating yet another 
university institution for tho middle-class, and especially for that 

middle-class housewife seeking a liberal arte course; if (the Open 

University) is centrally to reconnect: adult education with a major working- 
class audience then it must go and get them". 

25. m spite of these doubts,* the Government accepted the Planning Committee?' a 
Roport - and the university received its Royal Charter on 23 July 1969. 
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3 THE DSVELOK^T OF THE OP^ UNIVERSITY'S OBJECTIVES, 1963-1969 

FORMAL OBJECTIVES ^ " ' 

, The previous section discussed the development of the proposal for an Open 
University from 1963 through to /the acceptance of the Planning Committee 
i Report in January 1969* It indicated the key role .of political decision 
makers (Wilson, Lee) in the, development of the idea and in its 
implementation; the factors (population trends, technological change, and 
increases in expectations) which, made the idea opportune; and the way in 
which opposition to the project was -effectively muzzled by a process of 
consciously not involving such groups in the work of the Advisory 
* Committee: 



This section looks at the development of ideas about the objectives of the 
Open University. Ve&y few higher educational reforms have achieved their v 
original objectives fully. In most cases one can only speak of partial 
achievements, sometimes 0 ev en of a dissolution of initial aims or of their 
distortion or abandonment. 

Wilson's 1963 speeches envisaged an 'educational trust 1 or consortium using 
correspondence and broadcast teaching ^ mate rials to cater for "a' wide 
variety' of potential students". He referred to particular groups; 

There are technicians and technologists who perhaps left school at 16 
or 17 and who, after two or three years in industry, feel that they 
could qualify as graduate scientists or technologists. There are many 
others, perhaps in clerical occupations, who would like to acquire new 
skills and qualifications. There are many at all levels in industry 
who would desire to become qualified in their own or other fields, 
including those who had no facilities for taking GCE at 0 or A level, 
or other required qualifications, or housewives who might like to 
t secure qualifications in English literature or geography or histtfry 
whose motivations would vary from a desire for career- related 
qualifications to those who wished to study for non-vocational reasons 
(for example, to learn a foreign language preparatory to holidaying 
abroad) . 

The Advisory Committee (1966) felt the University would serve three 
purposes: 

it will contribute to the improvement of educational, cultural and 
professional standards generally, by making available to all who care 
to look and listen', scholarship of a high order. Secondly, a minority 
of those showing general interest will want to accept the full 
disciplines of study and make use 6f all the facilities offered 
Thirdly, it will have much to contribute to students in many other 
parts of the world as well as those studying in the United Kingdom. 

30. It also emphasised academic standards: "it must be made clear that there 
can be no question of offering to students a make-shift project, inferior 
in Quality to other universities". It would primarily! offer degree courses 
which would include "subjects of contemporary social, industrial and 
commercial importance; basic subjects like English, Mathematics and the 
foundations of science; and ' a range of cultural subjects". It was 
anticipted that science and technology courses would be more difficult to 
'provide. Professional, technical, refresher and conversion courses would 
also be offered, Qpen admission, irrespective of academic qualifications, 
was accepted as a basic principle. The Labour Party Manifesto for the 
March 1966 General Election made great play of this fact - stating that the 
University would mean "genuine equality of opportunity for millions of 
people for the first time". Finally, study which would be part-time could 
be combined with full-time employment. 
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31. Iho Planning Committee (1969) summarises the aims of the University as 
being* , > A 

to provide opportunities' at both undergraduate and postgraduate level , 
of higher education to all thooo who, Cor any reason, have boon or are 
befhg precluded from achieving their aims through r an existing 
institution of higher education, 

32. This was* taken to includoi 

(a) those previously deprived of higher education through^ lack of 
opportunities rather than lack of ability) 

(b) those qualified school leavers who, despite post-Robblns expansion of 
. conventional universities, could not .gain a place in such 

universities j - 

^ (c) those who had left school eafly (without gaining normal academic 
requirements) but who later realised they A/anted or needed higher 
education j 

* (d) the many thousands of certificated non-graduate teachors who would 
wish to acquiro g r ad uateK status j 

(e) other significant groups of professional students interested in the 
University's Courses; * 

(f) the university's "unrivalled opportunity to rectify" the "long- 
continuing imbalance" in the number of women in further and* higher 
education. 

3 3. However, persons aged under 21 were not to be allowed to register (see 
paragraph 175 below). 7his policy meant that the University would hot bo 
in competition with other Institutions for students, of eighteen. 

14. Social class was not referred to directly. However, referring to the 
"backlog" of adults deprived of opportunities in the past ,> it did observe 
that j 

, 'The University will provide first and higher degrec\ courses for such 
adult students, but Its work would not cease if the problem of past 
deficiencies were adequately dealt with. Social Inequalities will not 
suddenly vanish, nor will all Individuals suddenly mature at the same 
ago in the same environment. 'Itio recent book "Ml our Future" 
by\J. W. B. Douglas ot.al., provides timely evidence in this regard of 
the la'rge number qf boys and girls who have the ability to become 
scientists but who leave school every year at the age of fifteen. 

'Ihln suggested acceptance of the view that differences In educational 
opportunities are rooted in social inequalities, 

J r >. 'IVio University's Charter (1969) specified the objects of the University as 
being 11 the advancement and dissemination of learning and knowledge by 
teaching and research .... to provide education of university and 
professional standards for its students and to promote the educational 
well-being of the community generally". 

36. 'Ihe Planning Committee Report made, a number of detailed proposals with 
regard to the University's degree structure. Woodley (1901 : r3-17) 
summarises these proposals as follows: 
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(a) The degree would be a "general degree" in the sense that It would 
embrace studies over a wide range -of subjects. 

(b) Student^ would be alloy/ed a great deal of choice from among the 
courses offered. 

(c) No formal ^ademic qualifications would be required for registration 
as a student. 

(d) "Foundation Courses" would be offered in Mathematics, Understanding 
Science, Literature and Culture, and Understanding Society (a fifth 
course might be added later)*. These courses would be as 
Intellectually demanding as any normal first year university course 
ttut they would .also have to be appropriate for students with limited 
educational experience. (* A fifth foundation course, in Technology, 
was indeed added in 1972.) 

(e) The degree would be obtained by the accumulation of "credits" in 
individual courses, which would last for one academic year. Each 
foundation course would count as one credit and all students woulcf 
normally be required to obtain two such credits in foundation courses 
before proceeding to farther study. 

- (f) The foundation courses were seen as representing "lines" of study. 
The subsequent programme of study would be based on the breakdown of 
each 'line into a number of components. There would be about four in 
each line and each component would be made the subject of two courses, 
the second being more advanced than the first. This gave a total of 
sane thirty-six courses, or forty-five if a fifth line of *study was 
added. 

(g) Six credits would be required for on Ordinary Degree and eight credits 
for an • Honour b Degree. 

(h) Credits could be acquired over any number of years of study, which 
need not bo continuous. Exceptional students could therefore, on this 

. basis, complete/ their degree in <threo years of study, but four should 
be more normal and five' the median period in practice. 

(I) A student's success would be determined by a combination of -continuous 
assessment and final examination, t In Accordance with normal 
university practice, external examiners would be, appointed for the 
final examinations of each course to ensure that proper academic 
standards were maintained. 

(j) A note was made of the pressing need for degree courses for practising 
certified teachers and proposals concerning this would be male later. 

In the post-graduate area, the' Committee stressed the need for"post- 
experionce' ^oou/ses of an "updating" or "refresher" nature for those who 
are called to make a significant change in their activities. Post-graduate 
courses leading to a higher degree might also be developed at a later 
stage. In passing, it should be noted that the Committee's assignment of 
"post-experience" courses to the post-graduate programme never 
materialised. The latter area was, from the start, concerned only with 
higher degrees, while the post-experience courses became a programme in 
their own right, as described in paragraphs 58 to 80. 
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INFORMAL OBJECTIVES 



38. As mentioned in paragraph 30, the Labour Party's 1966 Manifesto said that 
tho Open University would mean "genuine equality of opportunity to millions 
of people for the first time". Many people felt that this had to Imply 
greater participation by persons from groups traditionally under- 
represented in higher education - and particularly from the working class. 
In 1962" JaCkS&n and Masden in their book Education and the Working Class 
said that "the concept of the Open University entails a large new working 
class intake" (1962 : 229). In 1969, as we saw in paragraph 24, Jackson 
(in, his capacity as Director of the National Extension Oollege) was warning 
that the University w£s likely to be "yet .another university institution 
for the middle-class",. But Jennie Lee, in 1971, rounded on such critics: 
w,It * s not a working-class university. It was pover intended to be a 
working class university. It was planned as a university . It is an Open 
University" . (OU Admissions . Committee paper AD/47/8 quoting * Lee at a 
public meeting in Cardiff, Juno 1971). She made it clear that she was in 
favour of working class students, but argued that "the last thing we 
wanted was a proletarian ghetto" (Lee interviewed irt the Opon University 
(1979a) The First Ten Years) . Hie Planning Committee itself never 
specified in detail the kind of target audience which tho University was to 
aim at. This was left to the University to decide. 
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THE ESVELQPaEOT 0? THE OPEN UNIVERSITY'S OBJECTIVES THROUGH ITS 
ACAnSUC PR0GRA5S1ES, 1970 - 1981 



INTRODUCTION 



While the, charter has remained the formal basis for the University's 
Objectives and activities/ developments in its policy over the last decade, 
can be examined in terms of changes 65 its objectives; strategies; and 
quantitative targets as these relate to both inputs and outputs. 

^ \ 9ie University Plan began to talk in terms of various academic 
programmes - and it *is most convenient to discuss the institution's 
development in these terms since they are generally regarded as the focal 
points around which its development is centred. The main programmes are 
listed below: 

to ^ Undergraduate Programme . gtudents registered in this' are 
normally 'assumed to be studying for the Bachelor of' Arts degree, 
whiGh is offered at general or at hondurs levels. 

(W the Continuing- Education Programme . in this programme, Associate - 
Students ( as g they are called) take a variety of Post-experience and 
Community Education courses', either singly, or in a stipulated 
conjunction with each other for a Diploma. As well as -the latter, 
qualifications include various Course Certificates and Letters of 
Course Completion ^( see paragraph 223). Some of the .courses are 
specially written, while Jothers are derived from the post- found at ion 
levels of the -undergraduate- programme. There 'is one diploma at 
present (in Reading Development), but more are planned. 

(c) ^ Higher Degree Programme . Most students in this programme are 
registered part-time for one of the University's three research 
degrees of Bachelor of Philosophy, Master' of 'philosophy or Doctor 
of Philosophy. There are some full-time research students as well. 
The University currently plans to offer a BPhil by course work,' and 
other "taught" higher degrees are being considered. 

(d) the Research Programme. 

to ^ Institutional Research and Development Programme. 
( f ) International activities programme. 

Marketing of University materials (since 1976 the responsibility of 
a separate company, q?en University Educational Enterprises Ltd.). 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMME 



The University's undergraduate programme was the first to develop. From 
the start, it was deemed necessary that itshould set out to offer a degree 
programme as quickly as possible, if only^b counteract the suggestion that 
it was not a 'proper 1 university./ The question was - what kind of deqree 
should it offer? 



42. One. of the most crucial decisions taken by tfieJJi*ive*sity was not to 
_ • develop specialist first degrees. It i^ogniged^from the start that its 

first year (foundation) courses would have to meet the needs of. students 
"who did not necessarily have any prior educational qualifications. As a 
direct result, it decided that its initial undergraduate courses -should be 
multiSisciplinary in scope* within certain specified 'lines of study 1 (see 
paragraph 36).' These courses would help to* reintroduce adults to serious 
-study, and to familiarise them with some of the concepts and methodologies 
, associated with each discipline. On 'the other hand, the foundation coucses 
had to be of recognisable university standard and appeal to students with 
varied educational backgrounds. The University, though producing some 
preparatory or refresher booklets in science and mathematics, decided not ♦ 
to offer any preparatory courses as such on the grounds that to do so would 
undermine its status qua university, ata3 be tantamount to an admission that 
the 'open entry 1 policy was untenable (Perry, 1976: 58).'. * 

43. The structure of the degree itself is Jbased on the notion of a credit. . 
Courses are rated as being full-credit or ' half-credit courses. Both are 
taught over 32 to 34 weeks (originally 36 weeks) , with* the full-credit 
course requiring from 12 to 15 hours work per, week on the part of the 
student, and a half-credit course one half this amount.' In line with the 
concept of a general degree* the University, after some debate, decided to 
offer only one title, Bachelor of Arts (BA) at ordinary and honours levels. 
The BA (Honours) degree is classified in four levels - 'first class, upper 
second class, lower second class and third class, these classificaions 
reflecting the overall quality of the students 1 work. There is a * 
quantitative distinction between the BA (Honour^- degree, which is awarded 
on the basis of 8 credits, and the BA degree which is unclassified and is 

% awarded to students who have gained 6 credits, irrespective of the quality 

of their work above a minimum (and appropriate) pass mark. 
J ^ 

44. There was great pressure, at least in the early days, for the University to 
off£r specialist 4 * honours degrees , which would "attract: professional *? 
recognition. The Lord Chancellor 1 s- Off ice proposed that the t University 
offer a Law degre'e, ►and there was some pressure for it to institute . a 
Bachelor of Commerce degree. However, by ,the time these proposals were 
made, the University had already embarked on its existing 'lines of 
studies 1 centred on the six faculties of Arts, Educational Studies, . 
Mathematics, Science, Social Sciences and Technology. Resources available 
were fully committed in these fields, and .the University's proposals that 
these other areas be developed in the 1974-6 triennial planning period did 
not find favour <Vith the Department of Education and Science. 

(i 

45. At an ear/fy* stage, the University defined its courses in terms pf levels - 
* foundation, second, third and fourth level courses. While the foundation 

courses were all interdisciplinary in nature, the various faculties evolved 
different approaches towards those at second and higher levels. The 
University itself decided that students would have to gain a minimum of two 
credits at either- third or fourth levels if they were to be eligible for an 
, honours degree (whereas the BA degree could be obtained on the basis of 
foundation and second level courses only) . It also required that a student 
had to gain a pass at foundation level before he went on to second level 
courses; there were similar provisions in regard to proceeding to third, 
< and then to fourth, level, but these have now been dropped. Finally, it 
was laid down that students should normally take two foundation courses, 
and this requirement still holds.. * 
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Within this overall structure, th.e Arts Faculty decided that its second 
level courses would! to general be interdisciplinary, with specialist 
discipline-based courses at third and fourth levels. The Faculty of Social 
Sciences was morOvclosely concerned with the question of professional 
recognition, particflftafly in Psychology. Accordingly, in this faculty, 
speci^l.ist discipline based courses developed from second level on. Tti<-r 
Faculty of Educational Studies was initially and primarily concerned with 
thei training needs of the large number oj/ non-graduate certificated 
teachers *ho entered the University. It did not offer a foundation course 
itself. The F&culty of technology decided that specialised honours degrees 
in engineering would be beyond the capabilities of the Opgn University 
system and that, accordingly, its graduates should be trained in the broad 
area of engineering science rather than in any particular branch. 
Mathematics, too, aimed to . teach a broad understanding of the nature of 
mathematics rather than pqrticialar applications of the discipline. In 
Science, however, there was from the start a much more clearcut discipline- 
based approach to the development of the Faculty' s curriculum and courses. 

•Disiplines currently recognise^ Within the University for academic purposes 
•are listed in Table 1 below. Broadly speaking there has been little change 
since the original structure emerged in '1970/71. ^ 

/ 

Table l. Recognised disciplines within the Open University / 



Disciplines 

Literature, Philosophy, History, 
Fine 'Arts, Music, History of Science. 

Psychology of Education, Sociology of 
Education, Curriculum Planning/* 5 *" 
v Educational Administration. 
• 

Pure Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, 
Computer Science, Statistics, Maths 
Education, 

Physics, Chemistry, Earth Sciences, 
Biology. 

Psychology, Sociology, Government, 
Economics, Geography. 

Electronics, Materials Science,*" Design, 
Systems, Engineering Mechanics. 



Faculty 
1 ARTS* 

EDUCATIONAL 
STUDIES 

' WJPHEMATICS** 

SCIENCE 

SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

TECHNOLOGY 



* plus some coverage of Religious Studies and Classics. 
** defined as 'interest groups' rather than disciplines. 
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48. Linked to the « question of disciplines, was that of how many courses 1\xq 
University could afford to present at any one time. The Advisory Committee - ^ 
hod suggested that the 'University of the Air* might bo aftke to offer about . 

* 20 courses in all in 10 subject areas (including languages - which, ' 
however, soon disappeared). The Planning Committee suggested that 36 
courses might be offered in four 'lines of study 1 (Arts, Social Sciences, 
Science, and Mathematics and Technology) . By the time the first staff of 
the University were being appointed, 17 disciplines had been 'identified 
within those 4 lines of study, and recruitment was geared towards their 
needs, i At this oanly stage, Technology was accorded < t;he status of- a 
separate? 'line of study 1 , and Educational Studies was brought in to respond 
to* pressure from those interest groups that were urging the provision o€ f 
professionally orientated opportunities for non-graduate teachers. As a # 

& results further 9 disciplines were added to the totals and an early* , 

academic plan prepared which, proposed that the University should offer a 
- ' total of 75 credits worth of courses as follows: - • 

S . . . 

5 foundation courses 
*18 full credit courses at second level (3 for each 1 ine -of study) 
52 full credit courses at third and fourth levels (two for each of . 
* the twenty six disciplines) . * 

49. The first four foundation courses were presented' in I97f. *Ttf 1972 the 
first second-level courses were presented .(plus, the ftcat Technology., 

* foundation course) and, as the University developed, and the faculties 
began to plan their courses for ,.1973 and 1974, so pressure arose ta 
increase the University 1 ® academic profile. A review of the latter in 
1971/2 led the University to propose an expanded undergraduate profile of ^ 
111 credits to moot student demand and 1 to provide a viablo* range, of 
courses in particular academic areas 1 . Even so, It was said, this increase. m . 
would require honWs students "-to draw their post- foundation courses from 

a minimum of two (ffi& probably three) disciplines" (Triennial Submission, 
for 1974-1976) . 

50/ Within a very uhort space of time, however, the 1 11 . credit^ plan was 
challenged as* it become clear that academic staffing levels would be 
Insufficient, given existing production rates, tg both maintain the over^ 
• expanding number of courses on k 6ffer (see Figure 1) and at the same time 
/develop now courses in sufficient numbers to meet the target. Tt was d\m 
" auggosted that the 111 credit target was an attempt to evade one of the 
rwteic purposes of the Open University 'to provide a more qeneral education 

in order to try to provide an lianoura. degree of the classical 

specialised kind 1 and that 'We wore in danger of abandoning something we . 
could do very well for something wc* could do or^y poorly* 1' at all 1 V 
(Perry, 1976 ! 74). A revised academic programme was thorefftre developed -> 
which proposed an 87 credit profile, subsequently amended to 88 credits, 
which are apportioned between the six faculties aeuahown in Table 2. Ttw? 
principle of a general I Bed interdisciplinary approach was reinforced by 
allocating 4 crediUs to the 'University' to develop multi-faculty multi- 
dine lp] inary, courses, and by the requirement placed on faculties to 
_ develop a varying proportion of courses which would explore subjects of 
fairly wide general interest. 
' ■/ " 

Tabic 7 Number of credits apportioned to each faculty 



Artn! Educational j Mathematics | Science; Social | Technology! University ! 
! studies ! ! - ! Science! ! ('U'Cour sea) ! 

17 ! ' Co ! 10 j 15 ! 17 \ 15 ! 4 ! 
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FIGURE -1 : THE OPEN'UNIVERSITY UNDERGRADUATE COURSE PRESENTATION. 
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Fran its inception the University imposed very few restrictions on 
students' .choice of course. Those who objected to this policy argued that 
some students would < pass a miscellaneous "rag-bag" of courses to obtain a 
second tate degree lacking internal coherence. However, the University's 
attitude was that the^ adult is the best judge of what he should learn, and 
that he should be given maximum freedom of course choice (Perry, 1976: 61) . 
This freedom was subject to very few restrictions, and stu3ents were from 
the very beginning ' able to register on 'courses from any one of the 
% University's six faculties. Initially the University also designated some 
courses as required pre- requisites for other usually higher level courses, 
but this policy was later relaxed with courses being designated as >i 
1 recommended 1 rather than obligatory pre-requisitesw Finally a few courses * 
are designated 'excluded combinations 1 if they significantly overlap in 
their academic content. 

* p - 

Within this general framework however, the University has sought to achieve* 
professional recognition for its graduates or those who have acquired a 
number pf Open University course credits.. Thus Open University graduates 
are eligible for entry to one "year postgraduate courses for teacher - 
training, while a number of graduates have entered full-time and part-time 
higher education courses $t other ; institutions. OU graduates are in some 
cases (depending on their choice of .courses) exempted from some of the 
requirements laid down by other institutions; they may be 1 eligible for 
. shortened programmes of study, or be given advanced standing in others. . 
Students with specified course credits are eligible for graduate membership 
of the British Psychological Society. The overall picture is one of 
cautious but widening acceptance of Open University qualifications. 

The University itself was* 'committed from the start to a policy whereby a 
student's existing qualifications, or past study, might be recognised as 
exempting him or_ her from some of the requirements of the Univerity' sown" ' 
degree. At the time there was no system in the United Kingdom whereby 
credit transfer or advanced standing was recognised as a right - and indeed 
this is still the case in general. The Open University, by accepting 
credit transfer and giving students with appropriate qualifications 
advanced standing towards its own degree, found itself in the forefront of 
educational innovation within the United Kingdom. Indeed Perry (1976: 153) 
makes it clear that the Open University was "determined to act as a 
catalyst for credit transfer in Britain". However, "while the Open 
University was still proving itself, it was manifestly hopeless to expect 
to do this by securing agreements with individual institutions for the 
mutual recognition of credit ... (it had) to act unilaterally in awarding 
^credit to (its) students" (Perry 1976: 153) . 

Accordingly the University introduced a. policy of General Credit Exemption, 
whereby the number of Open University credits a student was required to 
take for b degree could be reduced in recognition of previous studies at 
'the. higher educational level. General Credit Exemptions were awarded on 
the basis of one credit per full year of study (or "equivalent) at tertiary 
level, subject to a maximum of two but soon (late in 1971) raised to three. 
The initial task of evaluating and deciding on the level of award to be 
made in respect of particular qualifications was enormous. In 1971, the 
University's first teaching y&ar, about one in two of the. 25,000 initially 
registered students applied *for credit exemptions. Table 3 provides 
information on the levels of awards ma3e since then,, by cohort. 



Table 3 ■ , - 

Number of hew claims for credit exemption assessed ..each year (i.e. fee paying 
claimants, taken from statistics available) analysed by student cohort . * 
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55. Coring the past decade the Cfcen University has concluded agreements with 
several British universities arftL with the Council for National Acadenic 
Awards by which students who have successfully completed one or two years 
of full-time study with these institutions but who have not -completed their 
degree steadies, or who have successfully completed the whole or a part of 

J the two-year Diploma in Higher Education, may be eligible for the award of} 
directly transferred credits uport . application for a^place as an- under- 
graduate student with the Opfen University. Similarly, it is possible for 
Open University students to transfer to full-time courses, sometimes with 
advanced standing, at fourteen British universities, and there are cases 
whe&e similar formal agrqements apply in respect of various colleges. .The 
maximum number of credits which can be transferred under this scheme is 
four. 

56. Many features of the Qpen University's undergraduate programme wero<)highly 
innovative, but in one important respect it wa|T essentially traditional. 
As Perry (1976 : 66) oomnfents: "We made a clear decision not to innovate 
but to stick' to the traditional fields of y&kudy typical of conventional 
universities". This decision was, he says,^eti?rmined by the "over-riding 
need to achieve academic respectability". 

57* 'Ihis is not to deny the existence of some courses that are in themselves 
innovative, but the general tenor of the programme remains traditional. 
Moreover, it is clear* that the general nature of the University's 
undergraduate programme is unlikely to d)ange radically because of the 
level of investment of manpower and other resources in the design and 
production of courses, and because, while the minimum nimiber of years over 

^ which a .course is offered 4s normally four, in practical it often tends to 
be much longer, up to ten and now, in some cases, planned for twelve. The 
University is still trying to complete its existing 88 credit profile (see 
Figure 1) and it has not got the academic manpower or resources to impose 
rapid and far-reaching changes to its current programme. 

THE POST-EXPERIENCE COURSES/COOTINUXNG EDUCATION PROGRAMME 

58. As we have seek (paragraphs 31 and 37), the Planning cqmmittee report 
referred to the - need for "pofct-experience" courses of an "updating" or 
"refresher" nature, and as ear.ly as 1970/71 the University begah to 
consider what kfnd of provision it might make in- this area. The 
fjniversity's Charter, which lists amongst others the objective of promoting 
"the eduational well-being of the community* generally" confers almost ' 
unlimited authority op the University to develop courses. Fran the start, 
it was assumed that such courses might be at any academic level. There was 
also no intrinsic reason why 'courses in this area had to be similar (in 
format, length and use of media) to the University's undergraduate courses. 



59. In one respect, .however, the Univ.ersit^T was . heavily constrained in 
developing its activities. < The Blogte^ grant provided . to it - by* the- 
Department of Education and Science could be used only, to support its 
undergraduate, research and, to some extent, higheV degrees programmes';, As 
$ v result,- the costs of ' developing <^>pofifc^&cperience f ^courses* and. /of 
presenting them, had to be covered either by special grants from sponsoring 
bodies, or by. income fcom student fees, sinpe "it had in effect to be self- 
financing. Uus had two results. * In this field, it was to make the 
University more open to, and receptive of,, collaborative ventures wilh 
other agencies in the joint ' preparation and presentatioh of courses. 

- Secondly, it meant that the University- had to be constrained by market 
forces. Not only had there .to be a market for each' course, but it also had 
to be large enough to enable the University to charge a reasonably economic 
fee, given the financial circumstances of the target population. Even so, 
fees were higher than* for comparable courses in the undergraduate 
programme, and the University faced cash flow problems since income frojh 
fees would only accrue over a three or four years period, while the costs 
of k design and production had to be niet immediately. - 

60. The University's initial efforts in this field were, as Perry (1976 : 286) 
acknowledges, not particularly successful. However, in some respects, the 
first few courses which were offeret^in 1973 did point towards the future, 
for they included one of 16 weeks "(requiring about 200 hours of student 
work) which) had been specially developed as* an in-service .training course 
for teachers; some of the University's second level undergraduate courses 
which were 'now offered (at a higher fee) to students who had not pr piously 
done a foundation course (1); and a part of. one of the undergraduate 
courses which was modified to last for '8 weeks and presented as a separate 
entity. ... * , 

61. In view of this disappointing start, the Uriiversity'.initiated in 1975 a 
thorough-going review of its role in the field of continuing education. 
Hie Committee charged with this review was chaired by Sir Peter Venables, 
.who had not only chaired the 4 original Planning Committee for the Open 
University but, as its first Pip-Chancellor , had also .been Chairman of its 
Council. The Committee issue<J^Htfcs final report in November * 1976 (Open 
University, 1976). In. this' wide-fe&nging document it ma3e a Z2ries of 
recommendations not only about the future role of the Open University but 
also about policies which it might' aclog^ in relation to developments at the 
national ley el. / 

CXXJRSE£y_pRIGINATrSG WITHIN THE CONTINUING EDUCATION 'PROGRAMME a 

62. In the light of the Venables Report, the Continuing Education programme has 
developed in a number of areas, discussed below. > 

(a) In-service education of teachers (INSET) 

6,3. The emphasis of the Open University's INSET programme is * school- focused' . 
Hie courses are aimed at professional development and, *signif ieahtly^ 
require students to/' be irt-service with ready access to learning groups so 
that they can carry out the action research activities which, are an 
integral part of the design of the .courses. 



Footnote 



»(1) A half-credit x undergraduate course, was first offered to "occasional" 
students in 1972 on a pilot basis. 

• • * 
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64- The University offers a Diploma in Reading Development, consisting of four 
courses, which aims to develop practical teaching skills based on a sound 
theoretical foundation. The Diploma is essentially a professional qualifi- 
cation. Each course involves 160 to 180 hours of study. One of them has a 
•one week's residential summer school requirement, so the whole 2 year part- 
time programme is equivalent to one-year of full-time study. . The INSET 
programme also includes a course Technology for Teachers which is intended 
for those in secondary schools concerned wi£h developing an appreciation of 
technology in their pupils; one on Mathematics across the Curriculum , aimed 
at making explicit the mathematical content used in arriving at solutions 
• in everyday life; and one on Curriculum in action ; an approach ta 
evaluation^ designed to help teachers develop ' the professional skills 
necessary for evaluating the learning activity experienced' by every pupil. 
In addition, a number of. packs of learning materials have also been 
prepared . 

65. These courses have been developed* in response to particular needs. The 
Diploma in Reading Development reflected recommendations made in the 
Bullock Report, A Language for Life . The course on Curriculum in action 
was produced in conjunction with the Schools Council. 

66. It is worth noting that even the most popular of the INSET courses, with an 
annual enrolment of 2,000 students, reaches appreciably less than one per 
cent of the UK teaching population. Collaboration with Local Edcuation 
Authorities (I£As) is crucial if course materials are to give effective 
support to I£A activity. 

67. The INSET programme reflects on the belief that the future of in-service 
education lies in enabling teachers to cope better with their professional 
work by helping the individual teacher to dq_his or her own theorising 
first, by helping them as individuals to make a systematic appraisal of 
their current activities,, and then to invite a more rigorous review by 
providing material organised in such a way as to make this possible (Ash ton 
and Merritt, 1979: 158). The approach assumes that teachers pro^ly know 
more than they think they do, and that the job of INSET is^ to* provide 
guidance in sorting, clarifying and extending personal thinking free from 
the pressures, of the group situation (Ashton and Merritt, 1979: 159). 
Recently, Merritt (1981) has argued that there has been a tendency <to 
provide teachers with too much material, and that INSET should concentrate 
on identifying a very small number of clearly presented important issues, 
with teachers being left to sort out the rest for themselves. The approach 
has led the INSET group at the Operi University to produce a small number of 
packs of resource materials, each section of which provides a basis for the 
teacher to review his or her own current practices in a particular area of 
concern. The problems thus identified can then be aired in group 
discussion and the whole group can formulate some plans which can be put 
into effect, and which it can evaluate. Clearly if this approach is to 
have the best chances of success, the teachers need to work in school-based 
groups with the active support of their headteacher or discipline, head. 
This is an aspect which the INSET group has tried to encourage by obtaining 
I£A support for teachers taking Open University INSET courses. 
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(b) Courses in Health and Social Welfare 

68. The Open University at present offers three courses in this category - The 
Handicapped Person in the Communi ty, Conflict *n the Family and An Ageing 
Population . None of . these courses are aimed at members of any particular 
profession, although they could contribute to the in-service training of 
many students. Those who take them are expected, however, to have an 
interest and concern for the health and social welfare of these sections of 
the community. The courses are topic based , so giving the student, 
whatever his previous training or experience, an opportunity to explore the 
whole field of problems and services associated with disability, ageing ajd 
family conflict. Each course focuses particularly on the integration of 
the services, assisting the student to improve his ability to plan, 
communicate , and cooperate .both with clients and with other people 
concerned with their welfare. 

(c) Commercial and Industrial Education 

69. New trends in management education in the United Kingdom have been towards 
increased personalised training, witty courses being tailored to. particular 
company or organisational needs, and with emphasis on self-development, 
action-learning and joint-development activities. Directed private study, 
supplemented by occasional group work, is becoming increasingly accepted as 

* an appropriate mode of study for management education, both by the Business 
Education Council and by bodies such as the Manchester Business School and 
London Regional Management.. Centre . In spite of this, it seems unlikely 
that there will ,be significant demand from larger organisations for Open 
University courses in management education. The prevailing view is that 
management development is something that the "firm" provides in the 
"firm's" time. The main potential source of demand for Open University 
courses seems to be individual ^managers, enrolling and studying 
independently on their own initiative. At the moment, ^he University has 
* identified 'middle management 1 as the most appropriate grotap for its 
courses, with priority being given to short courses based on the general 
theme 'creating and coping with change 1 . 

70. In the light of this approach the University has recently^marketed two 
packages on microprocessors: Microprocessors and product design: a course 
for engineers , and Microprocessors and product development: a course for 
industry . They have been developed as self- teaching packages, and were 
produced in response to an approach by the Department of Industry, who was 
anxious to provide industry with suitable training courses in micro- 
technology. Two target groups were identified: Managers and decision- 
makers in manufacturing industry who were having ^to critically evaluate 
their product range because of the possibility of having to introduce 
microprocessor-based products? and engineers and designers who are 
responsible for the actual development of such products. 

71. More 'recently, the University has begun to consider the provision of 
additional courses in Real-time monitoring and control systems, aimed . at 
engineers, scientists and managers who have been practising in industry for 
five or more years and find their work transformed by the introduction of 
new computer techniques? and Manufacturing, aimed at middle managers with a 

. scientific or technological background who are in a technical or 
supervisory role, and who need increased awareness of new and successful 
manufacturing methods. 
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(d) Community education 



72. The objects of the q?en University, as given in its Charter, include the 
promotion of 'the educational well-being of the community generally 1 . The 
Venables Committee found a substantial body of opinion which felt that the 
University should commit itself to the development of 'adult concern 
"courses" and packages of learning materials in collaboration with others. 

73. Calder and Fames (1981:86) define community education as follows: 

Community education is concerned with the learning of adults in 
their roles of parent, consumer, employee and citizen in the context 
of their family, work place and ccmmunity. it helps people to 
reflect on their experience through a process of dialogue, become 
\ aware of alternatives, decide what they want and take appropriate 
J action to achieve this. it is also concerned with community 
development in that' it can facilitate, inform and enable 
participation and help people take action to influence, the direction 
of social, cultural, environmental or economic changes that affect 
individuals and their communities. Similarly it is concerned with 
social networks in that ccmmunity education must build on the 
resources within the community; the development of "local" 
materials and the provision of local support to encourage individual 
learners to draw on and value their experience can lead to a renewal 
of the local networks , and agencies who are involved in the 
programme. There are many local agencies who, although not 
primarily educational providers, are concerned with the well-being 
of their members or clients and who have an educational component to 
their activities. They are part of the social infrastructure of 
local communities. 

74. It is these needs which the Open University's Community Education programme 
tries to satisfy. However, while various target groups can be identified 
frcm amongst the community in general, they are not themselves a 
homogeneous group. "Even if a group of adults at a similar stage with 
similar roles (eg new parents) is identified as having a particular 
learning experience and educational attainment, the level of motivation to 
learn will differ substantially between individuals" (Calder and Fames, 
1981:88). v * 

75. The Open University's solution has been to identify target groups along two 
main dimensions: materials and support needs, and learning needs. For 
example, any given learning materials and student support systems may be 
ideal for one group .of learners, yet wholly inappropriate for another, even 
though the learners share the same learning need. Calder and Fames 
(1981:89) show how learning needs within the Community Education programme 
have been dichotomised into a number of stages of adult life and roles, and 
how the progranme has tried to determine the target audience as a whole by 
the age and stage the learning materials relate &>■ to identify learning 
needs for. a particular target group (eg 'all those about to retire or who 
have retired 1 ). The materials are then designed to reach as wide a range 
as possible of learners within the target group, taking into ^account the 
"need to lend themselves to multiple uses and adaptations"^ and to be 
"accessible and attractive to a wide ability range" (Calder °and Fames, 
1981:90). 

76. The outcome of this philosophy can be seen in the titles of the 
University's first few Community Education courses: The, first years of 
life , The pre-school child , Childhood 5-10 , Consumer decisions , Energy~in 

^the home , Health choices , and Governing schools 1 . Others are currently 
^planned. Each of these courses is designed to be studied over an eight 
week period. f 



UNDERGRADUATE COURSES FOR ASSOCIATE STUDENTS (1) 

77, In the Open University, 'associate students 1 are those who are registered 
on coufes which have either been developed' outside of the undergraduate or 
higher degrees progranme by the Centre for Continuing Education, Q£ which 
were originally produced as undergraduate courses but which are now offered 
to students who wish to take them on a "free standing" basis - that is, not 
directly related to obtaining a degree. 

78* At an early stage in the University's evolution, it was pointed out that 
' courses which were being developed for the University's undergraduate 
students could also fulfil an gating, refresher or retraining role for 
individuals who would not be interested in taking a full degree course. In 
1972, one such course, Electromagnetics and Electronics , "was offered as a 
pilot scheme to a limited number of "occasional" students who had not 
passed a foundation course in 1971 and who were given direct entry to this 
higher level course on a "one-off" basis (see paragraph 60). Hie following 
year a second undergraduate course was offered, together with an eight week 

block of the thirty two week undergraduate course Renaissance and 

Reformation presented as a course on Reformation Studies . In 1982 a total 
of seventy-one undergraduate courses will be available to associate 
students. In principle any undergraduate course, with the exception of a 
foundation course, can be offered to students under this scheme. In 
addition five others which were -originally developed as 'post-experience 
courses, and which were available only to associate students, have been 
taken into the undergraduate programme and can be counted for credit 
towards the BA degree. 

79. Associate students pay a higher fee than undergraduates on the same course. 
For example, in 1981 the associate student fee for half credit course's was^ 
£100 or £120, while for" undergraduates it was £49. This is because of the 
different nature of the funding arrangments for associate students whose 
progranme, unlike that of the undergraduates, is intended to be self- 
financing (see paragraph 59) . 

80. Students can move from the associate student programme to the 
undergraduate. Associate Students with satisfactory performance in both 
the end of the course examination and continuous* assessment are awarded a 
Course Certificate which they can transfer for credit purposes towards the 
BA degree if they decide, at a later date, to enter the undergraduate 
progranme, and provided Vhe course is eligible for such transfer. (A few 
16-week continuirg education courses, as well as all the shorter ones, are 
not.) If they f^il or do not sit the examination, and provided their 
written work is of a sufficiently high standard, tfiey.are eligible for the 
award of a batter Of Course Completion . This , however , can not be 
transferred for credit purposes towards the BA Degree. 



Footnote 



(1) The University has changed its terminology for these students a number of 
times. Those on the 1972 pilot scheme were, as we have seen (paragraph 60) 
known as 'occasional students'. Fran 1973 to 1977 they were re-designated 
•post-experience students'. / In 1978 the current term 'associate student 1 
was introduced (though theyjstill take post-experience courses) . 
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THE HIGHER DEGREE PROGRAMME 



The Open University had from its inception a number of full-time 
postgraduate students undertaking research degrees. Very early on, it was 
decided to provide an opportunity for students to work part- time towards a 
higher degree. The first such higher degree students were members of the 
University's own staff, of which there wote 3 registered for a degree in 
1969. Three years later, the University began accepting part-time external 
students for postgraduate studies. 

Full-time research students are supervised by members of the University's 
full-time academic staff, as are those meiflbers of the University's staff 
who are registered as research students on- a part-time basis. External 
part-time students are home-based' and generally in full-time employment. 
'They work usually with an external supervisor, and use locally based 
research facilities. * 

All these students are working for research degrees, of which the 
University offers three. The Bachelor of Philosophy (B.Phil) is awarded to 
those who have undertaken a research programme or a literature review 'of a 
given field. The normal minimum periods of study for this degree are nine ' 
months full-time or twenty months part-time. The degree of Master- of 
Philosophy (M.Phil) is awarded to candidates whose degree not only includes 
a critical review of the literature" but also provides evidence of research 
ability, and represents a distinct contribution of scholarship in the 
field. The normal minimum period of. study is 21 months full-time or 40 
months part-time. The degree of Doctor of Philosophy has to represent a 
significant contribution to knowledge, worthy of publication, and must 
provide evidence of the candidate's ability to undertake further research 
without supervision. The normal minimum period of study for the PhD is 33 
months full-time or 60 months part-time. 

A particular problem faced by the University was to quantify the amount of ' 
time spent by its part-time research students on their studies. The 
problem was solved, at least in theory, by inventing the notion of a 
'research credit' which was defined as a period of study equivalent to 
three months of full-time study and research. Each student's supervisor (s) 
was asked to report on the student's progress, and students had to 
undertake a minimum of work in order to continue ,their registration. A 
B.Phil degree was thus held to be equivalent to 3 'credits, M.Phil to six 
credits, and a PhD 'to nine .credits. In 1979 this system was dropped in 
favour of the simpler one of half-yearly teports. 

In addition to these opportunities, members of the University's full-time 
staff who • have been in post for at least three years may apply for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy on the basis of work which they have had 
published and which, taken as a whole, represents a coherent contribution 
to research in a given field and at a level equivalent to that of a 
doctoral thesis. * x « 

More recently, the University has approved a two-year B.Phil in Advanced./ 
Educational and Social Research Methods which would be based on the 
satisfactory study of printed course materials, and the completion of 
projects during the first year, together with the preparation during the 
second year of a dissertation in the form of a detailed argument for a 
piece of research on a topic of the student's own choice. 



87. The Planning Committee had taken - the view that -the main emphasis of the 
University's postgraduate programme should be on the provision of 
opportunities for higher degrees for those unable to satisfy the normal 
residential requirements imposed by Universities. Similar opportunities 
were, in fact, already being provided by the Council for, National Academic 
Awards (C.N.A.A) so, to this extent, the University was not really 
innovating but rather increasing the range of opportunities open to ( 
individuals. Indeed, many details of the Open University's scheme were 
based oh practice already instituted by the CNAA.. 

THE RESEARCH PROGRAMME 



88. There' was never any, doubt in the minds of its planners that the Open 
University should be a university in fact as well as in name. One of^ the 
distinctive features ofi a university, as opposed to other educational 
institutions, is that it engages in research, giving it as much priority as 
teaching. 

89. At least initially, - the efforts of academic staff went into the design and 
writing of the University's undergraduate courses but, with the passing of 
time, greater emphasis has been given to the encouragement of private 
research within the framework of terms and conditions of service for 
academic staff at British universities. Progress in £he fijrst five or six 
years was, however, subject to other limitations - including the relatively 
small size of the library and the lack of laboratory facilities. However, 
more recently the University has achieved a better balance between teaching 
and research. It has fostered the latter not only on an individual basis, 
but in the form of reserach groups of which there are now 25. Three of 
them (the Brain Research Group, the Ehergy Research Group and the 
Petrogenesis Research Group) have the status of sub-units within their 
faculties. The main source of research funding has been from external 
grants, which amounted to over £600,000 in 1980. 

THE INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAMME 

90* As an innovative institution, the Qpen University has from the beginning 
actively fostered institutional research, with a firm commitment to 
evaluation of its educational processes. Ii> 1970 it established its own 
.Institute of Educational Technology (IET) , to assist the faculties in 
course development and to carry out a programme of educational and social 
research in the Open University. ^ 

91. The activities of the Institute's various Research groups have been 
described in some detail in a recent University publication, Research in 
the OU (The Open University, 1981a: 33-4), frarr which the following 
paragraphs 92 to 104 are taken. 

Audio-Visual Media Research Group 

92. The group ^studies the use of audio-visual meclia in the Open University. 
For example, it carries out surveys to determine if students are using the 
broadcast elements of their courses, how they are using them, and when. A 
series of studies has been made on the feasibility of providing replay 
facilities in study centres as repeat broadcasts are phased out due to 
shortage of air time. 

93. A major part of the group's work, is the evaluation of individual 
broadcasts, aimed at deriving design principles of new courses. 
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94. The group is increasingly, concerned with evaluating the educational 
potential for the University of new technological developments. For 
instance, it is managing and evaluating a British-Telecom- funded project 
on the use of CYCI0PS for audio-visual tutorials via the telephone in the 
East Midlands region. 

Continuing Education Research and Evaluation Group * 

95. Evaluation research within the Centre for Continuing Education is 
conducted by this group V Research is carried out right from the policy 
formulation stage through to the dissemination of courses and learninq 
packages. 

9-6. Current studies include evaluation research on the extension of access to 
continuing education provision, the development and use of low resource 
learning packages, the role of volunteers in both formal and hon- formal 
support networks, and outcomes of study for students and users of 
continuing education materials, These studies are grounded in course or 
project-based research so that relevant findings can directly inform the 
design of new courses and learning packages. 

Student Assessment Research Group 

97. The, research of this group is designed to improve the University's methods 
of student assessment. Studies include the reliability of tutor-marked 
assignments (TMAi?) and its improvement; the writing of TMAs; statistical 
and script monitoring of IMA marking; tutor commenting patterns on TMAs; 
the writing of computer marked assignments (CMAs) ' - a number of handbooks 
on CMA writing have been produced and evaluated - and the use of 
criterion-referenced testing' and its' relation to 'course design.. 

Study Methods Group < 

98. This grot?) is investigating how students learn in the Open University by 
using a student- centred approach to research. Using qualitative method- 
ologies, it* is indicating that what students learn from a -course is 
related to their orientation to study, their development as learners, and 
the particular demands of the^ learning activities.. 

Survey Research Department 

99. Because the Open University teaches at a distance, survey research has 
been used as a major source of information on the interaction of students, 
local staff and media, and on access to those media acd to the teachinq 
provision, both fcy faculties and the administration. v 

100. The department uses various survey techniques; self-administered 
questionnaires, telephone interviews and panels for' quantitative data, and 
depth interviews and grot?) dfscussions for qualitative data. Projects 
range from short-term studies to longitudinal research over several years. 

101. Many new courses are monitored using unit-to-unit feedback forms. Every 
course team receives detailed profiles of students taking its course six 
times a year, giving full details both of those making good progress and 
those who have dropped out. 

|02. Other studies examine, trends in public awareness, intake , student costs, 
1 course demand, what happens to graduates and so on. 
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Textual Communications Research Group 

103 ifils group studies the Open University's printed materials, and the way 

students learn from them. Two reading recorders have been designed and 

research on cognition and reading strategy is under way. Techniques for 

analysing the graphic, ling'uistic and subject-matter content of texts are 
' being developed. The Group is also investigating computer text l^and^ing 

systems, with the aim of developing on-line aids for writer, editor and 
designers 4 . 

Other projects 

104* Two other research groups are sponsored by the Institute: the Distance 
Education Research Group is carrying out two international studies of 
distance education, while the Computer Assisted Learning Research Group is 
investigating uses of computers at various levels of education. 

105. These research groups have produced a wide range of reports, most of which 
are publically available, oh various aspects of the Open University and 
(in the case of the Distance Education Research Group) of other distance 
teaching projects. 

INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

106. At an early stage in the Open University's development, it became apparent 
that it was a source of world-wide interest as an innovative educational 
institution. Use of distance teaching methods at University level was not 
a new phenomenon; indeed, universities had been teaching students at a 
distance - by correspondence tuition - for many years prior to the 
foundation of the Open University, Such' activities were normally 
associated with an extra-mural department working within, ^ and organisa- m 
tianally attached to, a conventional university.. Universities as a whole 
did not teach only at a distance. In this respect the University of South 
Africa, (which was reconstituted in 1951 specifically to teach external 
students, largely by correspondence) and eleven distance teaching 
universities in the USSR, were for many years exceptional. ttiere had, 
too, long been considerable experimentation with the*; use of broadcasting 
at various educational levels. By the 1960s, higher educational 
institutions in the United States, Australia, United Kingdom, France and 
so on were making limited use of both radio and television. 

107. If one ignores the establishment in 1889 of a short-lived Correspondence 
University at Ithaca, Ne>*r York State, the Open University was only the 
thirteenth such institution to be wholly canmittefcL to teaching students at 
a distance, arid it was the first to be fully committed to a multi-media 
approach^ (The others were the University of South Africa and the ,11 
Soviet onstitut ions mentioned above.) 
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108. Inevitably, thekfcen University attracted great attention. Even before it 
began teaching in 1971, plans had been formulated for a distance teaching 
university in both Spain and Japan. Not every country that has considered - 
establishing such a university has in fact done so, but the number of 
institutions modelled either explicitly or implicitly on the British Open 
University, or influenced by its development, slowly increased during the 

• 1970s with the foundation of the Universidad Nacional de Educaci6n a 
Distancia in Spain (1972), the Free University of Iran (1973), the 
PernUniversitat in the Federal Republic of -Germany (1974), Everyman's 
University in Israel (1974), the Allama Iqbal Open University (formerly 
People's Open University) in Pakistan (1974), the 'second' Athabasca 
University in -Alberta Province, Canada (1975), the Universidad Nacional 
Abierta in Venezuela (1977), the Universidad Estatal a Distancia in Costa 
Rica (1977), the SukhQthai Uiarnmathirat University in Thailand (1978), the 
Central Broadcasting and Television University in the People's Republic of 
China (1978) and, most recently, the Sri Lanka Open University (1981), the 
Dutch Open University (1981). 

109. Plans are also well advanced to establish the University of the Air in $ 
Japan, and the open University in Nigeria, while UNESCO has been involved 

in a feasibility study for a Palestinian Open University. There is a 
proposal for an American Open University (building on experience gained in 
the ill-fated University of Mid-America project) , and proposals for 
similar institutions in, ( for example, Portugal, Finland and Denmark. 

110. The emergence of these Universities is one of the most obvious ^indicators 
of the British Qpen University's influence on the development of higher 
education on a world-wide basis. Beyond this has been the considerable 
interest - once sceptical, now generally favourable - that it has 
attracted since its plans were first made public. This interest has shown 
itself in a variety of ways: the constant stream of people (still ever 
1,000 a year) visiting it; the demands for information on the system; and 
the requests for technical assistance of various kinds. 

111. The University's response to these pressures has varied ever the years. 
In 1974 it established a small Consultancy Service to respond to requests 
for advice and technical assistance frcm governments, and national and 
international agencies. This was expanded in 1977 and redesignated the 
Centre for International Co-operation and Services (OUCICS) . It was 
closed down in 1980, following the withdrawal of British Government 
financial . support, although a small International Office (reporting 
directly to the Vice-chancellor) has" been -retained to provide admin- 
istrative support in this area. 

112. From 1974 to 1980 this unit organised familiarisation .visits to the 
University; arranged short-term technical assistance missions to a large 
number of countries; managed two long-term contracts for the supply of 
technical assistance to the Free University of Iran and the Universidad 
Nacional Abierta of Venezuela; co-ordinated UKDU technical assistance 
through the UK Ministry of Overseas Development to the Allama Iqbal Open 
University, Pakisjfean; and developed and presented a number of training 
courses on various aspects of distance education (Kaye, 1975; OU, }&9z>) . 
^nce 1980, when OUCICS was closed, the University has worked in 
partnership with the British Council in responding to requests for 
technical assistance , while continuing' to meet the needs of short term 
(day) visitors .from its own resources. 
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MARKETING AND EXTERNAL USE OF QU COURSE MATERIALS 



113. It was quickly realised that the Open University would amass a wealth of 
educational materials, bq£h printed and audio-visual, which could be of 
great potentiJ||^se to other . institutions, Fran the start, therefore, the 
University veslSsd the copyright in all course materials in itself and not 
in individual authors, 

114. The economic ^exploitation of the University's teaching materials is made 
difficult by 'the integrated, multi-media, nature of its courses. Most of 
the written texts aire not self-guf f icient in their own right. There are 
cross-references tp commercially published text books and other works, as 
well as bo broadcasts and other audio-visual elements. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these difficulties, the University has successfully marketed its 
materials both withiR the United Kingdom and overseas. Individual items 
and whole course^Jiave been translated in to ^ other languages, 

115. Tb start witty^ these commercial activities were handled by a Marketing 
Division attached bo the Vice-Chancellor's office. In 1976, however, the 

* University /formed a limited company, Open University Educational 
Enterprises/ Limited, which is entirely controlled by the Council of the 
University/ to promote the sales of course materials and to tlirect the 
activities' of the Open University Press. 
/ 

116. In the AJnited States, & somewhat different approach was taken. North 
American institutions 'were by the mid-1970s oeg inning to consider the 
shared/use of educational materials - and a number of them showed interest 
in using complete Open University courses. The attraction for them was 
that/ buying ready-packaged materials was a cheaper way of increasing 
course offerings than hiring more academic staff. Three universities in 
the/" USA (the University of Maryland, Rutgers University, and the 
University of Houston^ participated in a pilot experiment to evaluate the 
use of Open University materials with funding being provided by the 
Carnegie Foundation, and evaluation of- the project being undertaken by the 
Educational Testing Service' in Princeton (Perry, 1976: 274-6). The 
interest generated in the use of its materials 1 in the United States led 
the Open -University to establish an office, in Washington (later New York) . 
At the time of writing this office (the British Open University Foundation 

- Inc.) is still operating, although its future. is under review. 

* 

117. In the United Kingdom, Moss and Brew (1981) sent a questionnaire to staff 
in three British institutions of higher education (University College 
Cardiff, Bristol Polytechnic, and the University of Essex) to determine 
the degree of familiarity of those staff with Open University materials, 
the extent of use of such materials, and the influence of the Open 
University on teaching ideas and strat egies. They showed that about 
eighty percent of conventional higher education staff in those thr^e 

* P , institutions have had some contact with Open University texts and tele- 
vision programmes, while about 60 percent had listened to some of the 
radio programmes. Less tfian half the staff recommended Open University 
course texts, and ten percent or less of conventional lecturers made 
direct use of its texts. Those conventional staff who have acted as pact- 
time Open University tutors or tutor counsellors tend §o make greater use 
of Open University materials than those who have not held such jobs (Moss 
and Brew, 1981: 146). While warning that their findings need to be viewed 
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I "i toS 1 ^ * rew concluded that, "comparing the take-up of Cpen 
University ideas in other institutions of higher education with the take- 
up- of ideas emanating from other organisations which have a positive 
policy towards dissemination, or with the extent to . which ideas are 
exchanged within and between other universities, then the degree of Open 
University infiltration is remarkable" (Moss and Brew, 1981- 147) 
However there are limitations to this trend." The incorporation of ideas 
gained from Open University materials into a conventional lecturer's own 
progranme, or the recommending of cpen University texts as additional 
^, reading for on-campus students, is straightforward enough. But Brew 
(1978) showed that it was much harder to .integrate Open university courses 
into a conventional university. she cited a number of reasons: the 
difficulty campus-based students have in accessing broadcasts; the very 
different nature of the experimental and . assessment components in CU 
courses; and the difficulty of reconciling a self study programme 'with 
• ^ S °u la ^ trials with the conventional lecture programme which is at 
the basis of the allocation of much staff teaching time in conventional 
universities. 
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5 MEDIA AND METHODS 



EARLY IDEAS 

118. The 1966 Advisory Committee report had indicated that the presentation of 
• courses would variously involve a combination of television radio, 

correspondence materials, programmed instruction, tutorials and j 
practicals, short residential courses, and study and discussions at 
community* viewing or study centres. In , retrospect, the idea of a 
'University of the Air 1 gave undue emphasis to the role of broadcasting - 
an emphasis which the 1969 Planning Committee Report did much to correct: 

Direct teaching by broadcasting supported by prirtted literatu^g may 
provide all that is required for a short course of professional . 
refreshment. It is, however, neither practically possible nor 
N pedagogically sound to rely on broadcasting as the principal or 
exclusive means of -instruction in an operation designed to provide 
disciplined courses at university level. The serious student needs 
to make the facts and concepts that have been presented to him his 

own by using them. He must undertake regular written work, 

some of which must be corrected so as to help him with his 
individual problems and errors and to permit assessment of his 
progress. The only methodv of individual instruction capable of 
being made available everywhere, and capable of indefinite 
expansion as new needs arise, is correspondence tuition, which can 
* readily incorporate these new techniques. 

119. The structure of the courses was also* sketched out in considerable detail. 
EacK course would have a substantial correspondence component. The, text 
would form the nucleus around which an integrated sequence of radio and 
television programmes could be built. The programmes themselves would in 
turn be supportive of the main teaching text (1). Students would send in 
assignments by post, which might be linked to subject material contained 
in the broadcasts as well as the other elements of the course. The. 
University's courses would be paced by broadcasts (and assignments) during 
the academic year, which would run from January to December. 

/ 

120. Discussions with the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) on the 
possible links between it and the Qpen University dated back to 1966. 
From the Government's point ofv view, use of BBC faqilities had the 
attraction that no major capital costs would be involved in the project, 

% such as would arise if a dedicated educational channel were to be made 
available to the University. Perry (1976: 20-1) indicates that much of 
the credit for the success of these early discussions between Government 
and BBC must go to Lord Goodman (Chairman of the Arts Council and Prime 
Minister Wilson's personal solicitor) and Sir Hugh Greene, Director- 
General of the BBC. Even so, there had been those both within and outside 
the BBC who were more sceptical about the Open University, and critical of 
the proposal that it should make use of scarce transmission resources. 
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programmes were to be designed primarily for the needs of the 
general public would be free, and welcome, to 'eavesdrop 1 on 
Committee recognised that they might "get considerable 
satisfaction)' and value" from them, as well as an opportunity to "measure 
the irNownyjzapaci ties" against the demands of a course "before enrolling as 
student&fCajid may thereby open up the possibilities of higher education 
for many people who would not otherwise discover them" . These comments 
proved to be shrewdly prophetic. Even, now, about one- tenth of the* 
applicants say that they first learnt of the -University, or were drawn to 
it, through its broadcasts, which are seen and/or heard by an average of 
up to half, a mill ion jaeople at any one time. - 
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121. Very considerable attention was given to the relationship between the BBC 
and the University. the BBC was charged with the task of producing and 
transmitting the University's programmes within the context of an 
Educational Partnership, the terms of which were enshrined in a leqal 
agreement between the two institutions, periodically renewed. 



122 



The Report of the Planning Committee contained the following statement in 
an appendix on the. nature of the BBC-OU educational partnership: 

The radio and television programmes, required by the University and 
provided by the BBC, are to be planned on the basis of an 
^educational partnership between University and BBC staff In 
practice, this partnership will extend over the whole range from 

| the conception of the course to the , final recognition by both 
parties that, while effective ' education is the overriding 
objective, and the ultimate responsibility of the University under 
its Charter, each has a specific professional role to play. The 
University will prescribe the academic objectives and general 
character of the broadcasts, in relation to the other component 
parts of each course, while the BBC will provide the necessary 
presentation and production skills. In the overlapping "area - 

s where the inter-relationship of content and presentation is worked 
out - a reasonable degree of flexibility on both sides is essential 
in order to secure the propfr concern of the academic staff and the 
fullest use of the experience of the broadcasting staff. 

b > • 

Within this area, such matters as the choice of principal academic 
contributors to programmes and 'the , inter-cdhnection of subiect 
instruction and -broadcasting method will be of first importance to 
both partners. while the BBC recognises the right of the Open 
University finally to determine any such points that may be at 
issue, the* University agrees that full participation of BBC staff 
/ in all discussions pertaining to these matters is a necessary 

condition of working effectively together. The key relationship 
between contributors and production staff jointly engaged in 
producing material and programmes for broadcasting will thus be 
secured. 

The^e will be a continuing need to secure the educational 
effectiveness of the programmes by the application of organised 
feed-back, research and other evaluative procedures to all the 
elements of the University courses, and appropriate provision will 
be made accordingly. 

MULTI-MEDIA COURSES: THE UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMME - '* 

Texts , 
v 

< » 
123. Open University undergraduate courses are written around the structure of 
the academic year, which runs from 1 January to 31 December, within this 
period, there is a single 'term 1 of about 38 weeks, 32 of which are used 
tor teaching. Teaching begins in early February and finishes in mid- 
October. The usual teaching routine is disrupted during this period when 
-r^™^ ? ttern ° f broadcasts is suspended over the Easter holiday 
period and by major sporting events in the summer (e.g. the Tennis 
Championships at Wimbledon) . End of course examinations are held durfcw 
the final three weeks of 'term'. ^ 
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124. The length of the teaching period itself is detenfiined as much by the 
operational and academic activities which take place between the end of 
one such period" and the beginning of the next, as ' by the number -of 
teaching weeks, in the year and their disruption due to breaks in the 
normal pattern of transmissions. These operational activities include, 

* for example, the marking of examination scripts; the conflation of 
examination and continuous assessment scores to give an overall grade; 
the allocation of students to new courses, and to tutors; the collection 
of tuition and other fees; and the despatch of the first packs of course » 
materials to students. 

125* Each teaching week has been planned on the assumption that students on a 
full-cresdit- course will spend from 12 to 15 hours work on it, * while those 
doing a half-credit course will have half this workload. 

126. The correspondence course texts are normally the corar of the system. 
These are specially written and designed paperback - text-books in large 
format (A4) , called - in Open University jargon - course units . Each' unit 
indicates the overall and specific objectives of the students' study, and 
contains within the text a number of self-assessment questions which the 
student is encouraged to do in order to check on his own progress and 
understanding. Answers to these questions are also provided in the unit. 
The quality of the printed uni,ts is yery high. , Recently, however, the 
University has been developing some hew course models. A high level 
project-based course in technology eschews the usual Cpen University 
coarse components - printed units, broadcasting, summer schools, home 
experiment kits - and has as its main teaching component one-to-one 
tutorial provision. The faculty of Social Sciences is developing a series 
of Guided. Study Options - half, credit courses which will have a "maximum of 
50 students, no more than one unit's work of material., and will be tutored 
by full-time central or regional staff. The format is. ideal for a subject 
which dates quickly or which is of topical interest. Both project, and 
Guided Study, courses rely more heavily on set books and tuition, and 
expect students to study in a moire independent fashion. » 

127. " Students on most courses are given, a list of sgt books whidh they are 

recommended tp buy rather than borrow through libraries. Some of these 
will have been written by Cpen University academics or consultants 
specially for the course. In other cases,' they are commercially published 
books which* were already on the market when the course 'came to be 
designed. "The University tries to ensure that these" books will continue 
to be available throughout the lit^ot the course (which may be up to ten 
years) by reaching agreements with the publishers. Students are also 
provided Vu±i a list of recommended books for optional extra reading, 
which they are not expected to buy. , In general the set books support the 
course. However, one courser dn Differential Geometry , is based c5h a set 
book, which is itself supported^ by specially written course notes. 
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Broadcast and other audio-visual materials 

A. 

128. The majority -of courses have a number of broadcasts associated frith them - 

^ 7^lf L^J^ e F 10n P r ^ anmes - * ese Programmes are broadcast at 
regular intervals - from weekly to monthly - depending on the varying 
level of broadcast support allocated to the courses. The television 
programmes are of 25 minutes duration and are broadcast on BBC-1 and BBC-2 
channels. In 1982 they are to be on weekdays from 0640 to 0755 on both 

S^Kr' ^ v, ™\ ^° 17 2 5 ? n BBC " 2 only '- at «eeKends from 0625 

to 0855 (both channels) and from 0855 to 1$10 (on BBC-2). Radio 
programmes, of 20 minutes duration, are broadcast-on the BBC's VHF Radio 3 
wt^i'cW^ Transmissions on Radio 3 are from 0555 to 0655 and 
2315 to 0015 daily .(with additional optional times from 0015 to 0055), and 

flZ £\n ^ 07 nl On S^ rdayS anfl Sundavs - Transmissions on Radio 4 are 
from 2330 to 0010, Mondays to Thursdays; and from 0655 to 0755 on 
Sundays. A number of courses have either no television or no radio 
programmes. Most of those with no radio transmissions have audio- 
cassettes provided. One course has none of these media. 

129. The - total national networked transmission time in 1982 is 35 hours 
. (television) and 19 hours 40 minutes (radio) per week. 

130. The Cpen University's volume of transmission is much higher than that of 
most other distance teaching universities. In spite 0 f this it was in 
toe mid-1970s, Jaced with a shortage of air time in res^S of oTeral? 
needs for its undergraduate and continuing education programmes, m 1976, 
tor example, it put forward its case to the government-appointed Annan 
Committee on the Future 0 f Broadcasting for a total of 76 hours per week 
on television and 58 hours on radio (Cpen University, 1975: 2). 

131 " 2n™Hn V T Sit £ iS "ith, general service needs and other 

£££%?L Sp6C ^ 1Sed 0361:6 for llmited ' nationally networked, 

broadcasting times. Critics point to the low number of students on many 

™£?m£™ 8 ^ 9 30 avera 9 e f °r each. of only about 500 per year, and 

sometimes considerably less - a figure Ouch is insignificant audience 
terms. for this reason the University has had to use marginal viewing 
times, v*iile its allocation of peak hours (particularly in the early 
evening) has been severely limited. Unfortunately the University's 
students, as working adults, can in general view programmes only outside 
normal working hours. As a direct result, transmissions tend to be in the 
very early morning or late at night - with weekend morning television 
Being a notable exception. 

132 " !E„ii tl L P ^' ^i,""}^ 8 ^ haS listed that its programmes ' 

KS?n~ ^ * e v**"* texts, t^t they fulfil teaching 

functions which cannot be achieved as well through other media. v^ry 
^fS™^ , , nistor J' the university developed an analysis of the 
pedagogical roles of broadcasting, and then used it to allocate television 
ana radio programmes to courses (Open University, 1979c). it is therefore 

- £S£2, "ILS""** * DuM te ^ * ™«* « listen to toe 
Broadcasts. Indeed, some course teams make the point that it is virtually 

impossible to deal with certain assignments adequately without doing so. ' 
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133. Fbr this reason, the University from its early days broadcast all 
programmes twice. However, studies undertaken in the mid-1970s indicated 
that, given its growing total of courses, the number of programmes which 
it would need to broadcast to students would rise but without a pro-rata 
increase in transmission time. As a cesult, an increasing number of 
programmes could not be repeated. A report by Bates (1975) indicated that 
the loss of transmission times was likely to reduce the number of students 
able to watch or listen to any particular programme by between 20 and 35 
percent. By 1979, the television viewing rate for post-foundation courses 
with repeats was 57 percent, whilst for courses without repeats the figure 
was 43.8 percent. The viewing rate averaged over all courses had dropped 
from 63.7 percent in 1974-78 to 55.5 percent in 1979 - and this trend, it 
was believed, would continue unless the University could find additional 
transmission times (perhaps on Independent television channels or On new 
ones made possible by the introduction of satellite broadcasting) or make 
use of other media. 

134. The shortage of transmission time led the Open University to examine the 
use of alternative media technologies. Its courses have always made use 
of appropriate ancillary materials - records or tapes, film strips, slides 
and so on. In 1977 it began seriously to consider alternatives to the 
direct transmission of audio-visual materials (Bates and Kern, 1977). 

135. As early as 1971-2, the University provided audio and video cassettes of 
foundation course programmes in its study centres, on the grounds that 
this would help students who did not own receivers or who were unable to 
receive the programmes. The poor quality of reproduction, and the cost of 
extending the service to cover all courses, led to its abandonment in 

' 1973. Next year, however, the University began to use new video-cassette 
recorders on an experimental basis. In 1977, an audio cassette library 
service was introduced, by which students could request taped copies of 
- radio programmes for their own use. Seme courses had by then already 
begun- to make use of audio cassettes, sometimes in conjunction with 
printed materials (audio-vision) . Interest began to develop in other 
forms of audio-visual cm tact at about the same time, including the use of 
data information access/visual display services like the British Post 
Office's Viewdata, the BBC's Ceefax, and the Independent Broadcasting 
Authority's Oracle. The .,use of electronic blackboards began to be 
researched - culminating in the introduction for limited , experimental , 
use of the University's Cyclops system, which allows students and tutors 
to use light-pens to write and draw on ordinary television screens, and 
transmit the signal- down a telephone link to the recipient's screen. By 
1981, too, a limited video cassette library-based service was available, 
whereby students on courses which had less than 400 students nationally, 
, and whose television programmes were broadcast only once/ could borrow a 
video cassette copy of the programme* * 
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136. In essence the trend has been from the use of open air transmission, with 
J&s* University providing a back-up service of radio and television 

receivers in study centres (from 1971), through an extended back-nip 
service of study centre based video cassettes (experimentation from 1971) 
to the provision of a library service of audio cassette recordings of 
radio prog r armies (from 1977) and video-cassette recordings of television* 
programmes (from 1981) , towards an increasingly home-based system in which 
students will have their own audio and video-cassette players (and play 
the tapes which are sent or loaned to them as part of the course 
material). As a further step towards ^encouraging use of this scarce 
resource, the University has started a scheme of loaning VCRs to students, 
particularly in difficult reception areas, who are willing to let their 
fellows in the district come to their homes and view with them - an 
extension of the 'self-help 1 group principle discussed in paragraph 145. 
Eventually, students may be able to record programmes broadcast during the 
night by means of recorders linked to time switches, for their own 
subsequent use. Already, a number of courses are producing audio 
cassettes rather than radio programmes, or producing video programmes from 
the start for use, from the start, only on cassette. 

137. In step with this trend, and > \o further reduce the pressure on 
transmission time, the University has recently agreed that the annual 
level of production, of new programmes, which for many years was planned to 
be at a level of 300 on each medium, should (in 1981/2) be reduced to 230 
television programmes and 300 radio or -audio- cassette programmes, with a 
further reduction to 220 television programmes from 1983 onwards. The 
reduction in television production will also be reflected in smaller 
allocations of programmes to new courses. 

138. The move to cassettes has in effect solved the University's transmission 
problems on radio. In the period 1976 to 1980, it transmitted 25 hours 10 
minutes a week on radio. As we have noted above, a number of programmes 
could not be repeated, even with this level of transmission. The 
increasing use of audio -cassettes led to a small reduction in output in 
1981 (24 hours 40 minutes) and a further one in 1982 (19 hours 40 
minutes). Moreover / in spite of this, in 1982 all radio programmes will 
have repeat transmissions. 
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Tuition and counselling 

139. Oie of the major functions which has to be undertaken in any correspon- 
dence teaching.- system is the need to correct students' assignments. — TK 
addition, the University was in its, early days very conscious of those 
critics who forecast thatNthe system would fail in the face of excessive 
and unacceptable student drop-out rates. To meet this problem, the 
Planning Committee not only proposed the provision of limited face- to- face 
tutorial contact , but also a student counselling service to provide 
general educational, as opposed to academic, support to the students. 

In its first teaching year (1971) these three functions - that is, 
correspondence tutor, class tutor and counselling - were separated. 
R.H. Beevers, the University's first Director of Studies of Regional 
Tutorial Services, justified the distinction between tutorial and 
counselling services as follows: 

Adult education experience suggests that at least 50% of a given 
.student's needs are not strictly related to the subject in hand. 
That is not to say that his needs are solely psychological and 
unconnected with the content of study; the help he needs is of an 
educational kind, even of an academic kind, but not strictly 
subject based. It becomes possible therefore to conceive of a 
function for the counsellor which is totally related to the whole 
tutorial process (Beevers, cited in Keegan, 1981:6). 
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141 • In this system/ the counsellor's roles were various: contact with and 
encouragement of the student in relation" to study, personal and social 
problems; the organisation at study centres of student meetings and group 
discussions; providing students with remedial help; keeping records on 
students and contacting those unable to attend the study centres; and 
generally preventing drop-out. ^ 

142. The distinction drawn in 1971 between class tutors , who were subject 
specialists employed to give face-to-face tutorials to groups of students 
in the local study centres, and correspondence tutors , who marked and 
commented on student assignments, was less clear-cut. In 1972 , therefore 
the two roles wgre amalgamated into one - the course tutor . Students 
continued to be attached to counsellors , who, while they were encouraged 
to fulfil a; tutorial role in respect of courses where they* had a subject 
expertise arid where they felt they could help on an individual basis, were 
in fact employed primarily as counsellors (as described in paragraph 141) 
whose 'tutorial role' was in practice more theoretical than actual. 

143. As the number of higher level courses proliferated and average student 
numbers per course fell (because the number of course options was 
increasing more rapidly than the number of students, and because some 
higher level courses attracted relatively low populations) , so it became 

* more difficult to provide a locally based face- to- face tutorial service in 
all study centres for all courses. The role of the- counsellor was also 
under discussion - with some people arguing that the counsellor should 
have a wholly educational role, untrammelled by the obligation of the 
course tutor to pass judgement on students' academic progress, while 
others held that counselling could be more effective if the person 
carrying out this -function had a close knowledge of the student's academic 
work. To cope with these and other problems, a new system was introduced 
in 1976, and which has remained in operation since. In it there are two 
kinds of part-time staff. Tutor-counsellors are appointed with full 
tutorial and counselling responsibility for an annual group of about 12 
students following a common Foundation Course. They remain Counsellors to 
each such group thereafter up to a maximum, including those on a current 
Foundation Course, of 56 students in all. The tutorial role at post- 
Foundation level passes to the various Course Tutors, who provide 
correspondence and other tuition to groups of approximately 20 students 
following specific higher level gpurses. 

144. It should be borne in mind, however, that the amount of face- to- face 
tuition provided on many courses is extremely limited and that tuition is 
essentially a back-up service supportive of the major teaching element 
the written course texts, together with their associated broadcasts, set: 
books, etc. The average allocation of tutorial contact time for a half 
credit course is 7 hours (15 hours for a full-credit course) for each 
tutorial group of 20 or 21 students. Students in any such group may, 
however, be spread over a large geographical area - (and even over adjoining 
regions) and, as a result, the best that can be managed may be a single 
day school or two half-day Schools during the course. In some cases, no 
face-to-face contact can be provided, and tutorial support will be on a 
one-to-one basis by telephone, with the 7 hours being apportioned between 
the whole group of 20 students (giving about 22 minutes each) . In others, 
tutors are linked up wittyS number of students (five or six) by means of a 
telephone conference cam network, a form of distance tuition that the 
University is doing much to pioneer. 
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145. Generally speaking, students who cannot attend a study centre are free to^ 
contact their tutor or counsellor by telephone, as well as by letter. 
More significant, however, are recent technological developments - 
Prestel-type facilities, video-cassettes, ^and Cyclops - which will allow 
information to * be relayed to students more quickly. The updating of 
course material will be easier, feedback from students can be incorporated 
more easily, and their individual programmes may be accommodated more 
successfully. The ability to improve course materials' and to respond 
flexibly to the nee<3s of students, coupled with telephone tuition, may 
make it easier to react quickly to the needs of individuals and groups of 
students. They may offer the more personalised teaching which is needed, 
and which the University is urfable to provide through its restricted face- 
to-face tuition mentioned above. in paragraph 218 it is suggested that 
the provision of a apprehensive' support system is a major factor 
underlying the University's success in minimising drop-out rates. Yet the 
current situation (as the figures in Table. 22 on page 69 show) is that 
increasing drop-out and falling pass rates, particularly at third level, 
give cause for concern. If there is a direct link between the lack of 
personalised support on the one hand, and drop-out and failure rates on 
the other, then the new technologies now becoming available ma/ameliorate 
the situation. One further point can be conveniently covered here: the 
University has long encouraged students, especially those who live far 
from a tutor or who can but rarely meet him, to form 'self-help groups 1 
and thus achieve a modicum of contact and mutual support. Despite their 
necessarily ad-hoc nature and duration, these groups have proved of great 
value to many students who might otherwise have given up, their studies. 

Regions and study .centres 

146. The overall organisation of tuition and counselling services takes place 
within the framework of the University's regional system. The country is 
divided into 13 regions (see Figure 2), each with its own Regional Office 

. and its own complement of full-time academic, administrative and 
secretarial/clerical staff. 

147. The Regions administer the University's local Study Centres, of which 
there are about 260 nationally. Study centres are usually based in local 
colleges or schools, and are open on weekday evenings and sometimes on 
Saturdays as well. Students are able to meet there for tutorials and 
mutual help, and for individual and group discussions 'with . tutor- 
counsellors and course tutors. Students are not obliged to attend the 
centres, but many find it helpful to do so. Study centres provide a range 
of resources. instance, students can watch television, or listen to 
radio programmes 'live 1 .. They can also follow the latter with tapes^and a 
replay device, and some of the former (on' cassettes bookable in advance 
from certain regional offices) on the television set available there. 
Sets of Foundation course units, -and Post-Foundation, guides, are usually 
held. About 170 centres have computer terminals so that students taking 
courses which include computing can gain practical experience. 'Many of 
the institutions ^housing OJ study centres allow students to make use of 
the library for reference and private study. 
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While attendance at tutorials is not compulsory/ there is one element of 
the University's face-to-face contact programmes which is - the 
residential schools (most of which are known in the University as Summer 
Schools) . Residential schools are normally one week residential 
progranmes. which students on certain courses are required to attend. They 
are generally held at conventional university campuses, parts of which the 
^Open University hires , for the purpose. Most of them are held in the 
summer vacation period (July - early September), but there is also one 
held at Easter. 

149. Residential schools are an integral part of all foliation, and many post- 
foundation, courses. Here students are given the opportunity to immerse 

m themselves in what they are studying, meet fellow students on the same 
course, and a variety of tutors. F6r some courses, they have access to 
specialised equipment and laboratories. Some idea of the scale of the 
operation is indicated by the fact that 35 different Summer schools were 
organised in 1980, with just over 30,000 student-week attendances. 

Home Experiment Kits V 

150. A particular problem faced by the Open University is to teach science and 
technology adequately to home-based students who, apart from a week at 
residential school and * the occasional (voluntary) Saturday school, may 
have little or no opportunity to undertake practical experiments on their 
own. The University's solution to this problem is partly to demonstrate 
experiments in television programmes, and partly to provide students with 
kits which they can use in their own home to conduct their own experiments 
- following the detailed explanations provided with them in home 
experiment guidance notes. m 1981 there were some 43 different kits, 
with a value ranging from £2 sterling to £250. 31,500 in all were 
despatched to students in that year. The various items in the kits are~ 
classified as durable or consumables - the latter being written-off each 
year, while the former are lent to m the student for the duration of the 
course, and must be returned by him or her at the end of it, for reissue 
to another student in the following year. Kits vary in their size and 
complexity; that for the first Science foundation course kit had no less 
than 272 separate components, including, slides, chemicals, rock samples 
and other items. 

MULTIMEDIA COURSES: THE CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMME 

151. In general, the pattern of course presentation and the choice of media 
made in the Continuing Education Programme is similar to that found in the 
undergraduate one. Greatest variety is to be found in the Community 
Education courses, where materials have been developed in a variety of 
formats, and adapted to particular delivery and support systems and to the 
needs of different subgroups within the target population. Calder and 
Farnes (1981: 91) list some of the various print formats that have been 
used, as follows: 

1 Multi-media Course Materials: consisting of eight 32 page full 
colour structured learning booklets, a resource pack containing 
leaflets, posters and cardboard cut-outs, computer marked assign- 
ments booklet, • Study Guide, Information booklet; 4 x 25 min. TV 
progranmes, 4 x 20 min radio programmes, 3 x 20 min. gramophone 
discs. 

2 Book of the Course: 256 page full colour version of the 8 booklets 
mentioned above, reprinted as a single volume for sale, in retail, 
bookshops. 
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3 Part Works: 20 x 16 page partworks sold by newsagents bi-weekly. 

1 4 Booklet: 64 page booklet based on course materials adapted for 
distribution in clinics. 

5 Booklet: 16 page booklet adapted from course materials for use in 
conjunction with € local radio broadcasts. 

6. Leaflet: leaflets' reprinted from course materials for use by 
Health Visitors in clinics and home visiting. 

7 Extracts: half-page adapted extracts from the course material 
published in 8 issues of a mass circulation magazine.* 

ASSIGNMENTS, EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATION 

* 

152. Assessment consists of two parts: regular assignments which the student 
is required to do during the year, and a final examination at the end of 
the course. * ^ — y 

153. Assignments are of two kinds. There are tutor marked assignments which, 
as the name implies, are marked by the student's course tutor or tutor- 
counsellor; and ofimputer marked assignments (CMAs) . The latter are in 
general multiple choice questions. Some course teams make considerable 
use of them, particularly in mathematics, science and technology. They 
are not however required to set such questions. Tutor marked assignments 
(TMAs) may include short-answer questions, essays, or longer projects. 
The University requires all courses to set TMAs. A full-credit course has 
to have a minimum of 8 TMAs or their equivalent in assessable student 
projects, although some pourses, have more. 

154. All undergraduate BA degree courses and most of those available to 
associate students (but not- those within the community education 
programme) have a formal three hour invigilated examination at the end. 

155. Many courses assess Students on the best 75 percent or so of 'summative' 
assignments - that is, those designated as necessary for assessment 
purposes - submitted by them. Those not so designated are described as 
'formative 1 '- i.e. purely for practice, or teaching purposes. Students 
are naturally encouraged to do as many as possible of both kinds, for' 
their own benefit. . 



156. A student final grade depends upon the relative weight given to assignment 
arid examination scores. Overall, there is considerable flexibility for 
course teams to assign weightings to each element (except that the one for 
the examination may not be less than 40 percent of the whole; it is 
normally about 50 percent) , as well as to individual assignments, some of 

. "which, especially those of a project or similar nature, may be double- 
weighted or more. 

157. Students are required to submit their assignments by a fixed date. This 
1 cut-off 1 date, as it is called, for the receipt of an assignment is 
defined as the date on which the tutor receives it (for a IMA) , or the 
Examinations Office receives it (for a CMA) . However, there are 
procedures, relating to TMAs only, for granting stqdents some extension of 
time where there appeals good reasons for doing so.- 



158 The University has procedures whereby assignments are monitored to ensure 
that the grades awarded are fair and reasonable, and as far as possible on 
a consistent nationwide basis (essential for such a far-flung distance-- 
teaching institution) . There are also procedures, too, whereby students 
may appeal against a grading. 
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159. Undergraduate stpdents who gain an overall pas© grade on continuous 
^ assessment and examination are awarded a Course Credit. Associate 

students in the same position are awarded a Course Certificate. In 
certain cases^ (see paragraph 80) these awards are interchangeable. The 
conflatio/i of continuous assessment and final examination grades results 
in an overall- score which determines the overall grade awarded' to the 
student for a particular course, and which therefore is token into account 
in the classification of his or her honours degree (see paragraph 43) 
Associate students are similarly awarded a Course Certificate - and the 
overall grade for thd course which will be taken into account if they 
subsequently transfer to the undergraduate programme* Associate students 
who have decided not to sit the final examination, but have passed on 
continuous assessment, may be awarded a Letter of Course Completion. In 
some cases ( occluding all short courses) a Letter of Course Completion is 
the only award for which students are eligible. 

160. By and large, the ^n University takes great care to* be both fair to 
individual students and to maintain academic standards (by, for example, 
appointing external examiners to its courses). Further, a/ proportion of 
all assignments received are monitored to ensure that the tsutor's gradings 
are fair and broadly in line with the grades awarded by other tutors on 
the course in accordance With the. course team's guidelines (see paragraph 
158); and where tutors are identified as marking too leniently or too 
harshly, more thorough checks of their work are instituted, and are taken 
into account in considering the performance of the student (s) concerned. 

HOME-BASED , SELF-PACED STODY 

161. The Open University was established to capitalise on the techniques of 
correspondence study linked with the new educational media. / ^ 

Hie use of correspondence teaching methods at the higher education level 
was not in itself a new development, nor was the use of broadcasting 
(radio and television) for educational purposes, pie Open University's 
special contribution to the development of distance Education has been to 
take these various^media a& to integrate them in highly Structured 
courses which are gen^caLL/ recognised as being of outstandirig^ quality, 
both academically and pedagogically. 



162. 
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164. 
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A particular aim of the University is to provide home-based learners 
a flexible means of study. By and large, students can study the^porres- 
pondence texts, listen to audio-tapes, and do experiments, in thllr own 

Students are, however, constrained by the fact that the teaching period 
has a fixed starred finish, with a formal, end of term examination Ouch 
they must attend if they are to gain credit in the course (see paragraphs 
123 above) . airing the year the students have to complete and submit 
assignments for marking by tutor or computer. These assignments have due 
dates for submission, and cut-off dates' after which they will not, normally 
be accepted. Assignments are an important element of the overall 
assessment strategy - hence it is not surprising that the main pacing 
mechanism determining students 1 work and progress is the assignment 
system. 3 
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165. Early on in* the University's history, it was thought that the regular 
broadcast transmissions would have an important pacing "function on 
students - but the relatively infrequent transmissions on some courses 
(e.g. once a month) and the problems of viewing have meant that this is 
not the case. Indeed, the move towards cassettes (audio and video) must 
represent a further freeing of the student from some of the rigours of a 
timetable.** Since the student learning activities most constrained by time 
and place (tutorials and, to a lesser extent, broadcast transmissions) are 
optional, it is clear that they do have great deal of freedom and 
flexibility in pacing their work. At the same time, the assignment system 

provides an incentive for them to keep up with #ieir studies. 

i 
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6. CT0D2NT AiniNISTRATICgg/ STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS AND STUDENT PROGRESS 



STUDENT ADMINISTRATION : < ADMISSIONS AND REGISTRATION PlfclCEDUkES 



166. Reference has already been made to various aspects of studferit admin- 
istration and the rules regulating student progress (e.g. in delation to 
student progress through various course levels within the undergraduate 
programme - see paragraph 45; in relation to credit exemption^. see 
paragraphs 53 and 54; and in relation to assessment and examinations - 
see paragraphs 152 to 160). 

167. Regulations vary according to the programme of st^&dy in which a student is 
registered. The most important distinction to bear "iji mind is that 
undergraduate students, and associate students enrolled on the Diploma in 
Reading Development , are expected to progress from course to course over a 
number of years. Postgraduate students are initially enrolled for a 
higher degree; which one is* not specificaHy decided till after the first 
or second annual report depending respectively, on whether they are full 
or part-time, students; in >- spme cases there may be further deferment if 
additional work is felt to be needed before a decision can be made. 
Associate students on courses other than those associated with the Diploma 
in Reading Development are registered for such course (s) individually. 

168. Applicants to the undergraduate programme wishing to begin a foundation 
* course in a particular year have to apply from seven to twelve months 

before the course Begins. They are asked to indicate which foundation 
9 course or courses they wish to take, indicating their 'ideal choice(^H 

first. Broadly speaking, they are enrolled on a first-come, first 

accepted basis subject to various course', regional, sex and other quotas. 

Applicants may be offered a place, or they may be told that none is 
/ available. in making its offer, the University takes no account 

whatsoever of the applicant's previous educational qualifications, and at 

no time does it refuse a place because it considers him or her to be in 
^ any way unprepared for study with the University. Rejection is determined 

solely by the fact that there have consistently been more applicants than 

.places available. 

169. Undergraduate applicants who are accepted are asked to pay an initial 
tuition fee. Payment of this ensures their initial registration as a new, 
student. Only in March of the year in which they have begun their studies 
(that is, when they have been students for some three months) are they 
asked to pay the balance of tuition fees. This allows them to test the, 

v system and to decide whether or not the Open University's learning methods 
are suited to their needs and temperament. About one in four new students 
decide not to continue with their studies past April' of their first year. 



170. 



Once a new undergraduate student is finally registered (in April of his or 
her first year of study) , it is assumed that he will continue to study 
with the Qpen University in the following year, ahd he (along with all 
other students) is asked to nominate the courses he wishes to take in the 
following year. At this stage, a student conditionally registers for 
further courses: his registration may be conditional on the results he 
obtaijis on his current course, and also on the University's ability to 
accept^ him on the desired course (some higher level courses, particularly 
those with residential schools or home kits, may have matfiimam student 
quotas imposed on them) . Continuing undergraduate students effectively 
confirm their conditional registration when they pay their course tuition 
fee in January of the new academic year. I 
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171. Admission and registration procedures for associate students not taking 
community, education courses are broadly comparable. That is, they apply, 
are offered a place, and are required to pay an initial tuition fee f to '.be 
followed by the balance at a later date. Community education students 
send in the course fee (£16) at the same time as their application form. 
Acceptance (and hence registration) is automatic. Higher degree students 
are dealt with in a very different way. Their application forms are 
vetted by the faculty or discipline area with which they wish to study - 
and they are accepted only on the basis of their academic or other 
qualifications, on the suitability and acceptability of their research 
proposal, and on the ability of the faculty to provide supervision. 

APPLICANT DEMAND 

172. The Open University has, from its inception, been committed to widening 
access to higher education. No formal educational qualifications ark 
required of applicants to the undergraduate* and continuing education 
progranmes,. although Higher degree applicants normally, have to have a good 
first degree of a British university or the (British) Council for National. 
Academic'* Awards, although candidates with suitable alternative 
qualifications, experience, or research can be considered, exceptionally. 

173. However, the expectation that students on the Diploma in Reading 
Development and on some other INSET courses will be in-service teachers 
also presupposes certain academic qualifications on*their part, as well as - 
an occupational 'qualification 1 . 

174. Applicants for the University's academic programmes normally have to be 
aged 21 or over, but anyone aged 16 or more is eligible to take the 
community education courses, and the University will, in certain 
circumstances, make exceptions for those, aged 18 to 20 in other 
progranmes. 

175. When the Conservative Party was returned to Government in 1970 the then 
/ Minister of Education, Mrs. Margaret Thatcher, asked the University 

consider "the contribution tha£ it can make to the development of higher 
education provision in the future" - and specifically in relation to 18. to 
21 year olds. The University replied that it felt that its teaching 
system is unsuitable for sbtjoc^l-leavers, on the grounds that this" group 
generally lacks the maturity and sheer . determination required tp^study in 
isolation at a distance. Nevertheless, the Government insisted and, on 
provision from it of the necessary funding the University admitted three- 
experimental intakes of younger students, in 1974, 1975 and 1976. In all, 
3,132 individuals applied to the Open University for admission under the 0 
scheme* The original- intention was that, for. comparative purposes, the 
intake should be equally divided between those with, and those without, 
the normal minimum qualifications for entry to a British University - two 
General Certificates of Education at Advanced level (GCE 'A 1 levels). In 
the event, only af third of the 1300 students admitted under the scheme had 
the stipulated qualifications, an imbalance that was one of the reasons 
for extending the scheme beyond its originally intended single - intake. 
Evaluation of the project took several years and the final report was not 
published until 1980 (Woodley and Mcintosh, 1980). It^ shows that the 
younger students were less likely to finally register after the initial 
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three month provisiohal registration period than were the ol<?er ones (61 
percent compared 'with 75 percent) and that those who finally registered 
were less likely to gain credit at the end of their foundation' course (63 
percent compared with 81 percent) . However, those who got this far., went 
on to make satisfactory progress in subsequent years ?* On the whole the 
younger students found the Open University a very hard road to follow. 
However, the evaluators did not conclude that distance learning is 
inherently unsuitable for the younger age group. .Although they argued' 
that it is preferable for young people to attend full-time courses 
wherever possible, it is, nevertheless, possible that a distance teaching 
system could be devised which would be "more appropriate to. the needs and 
circumstances of young peop^ej (Wpodley and Mcintosh, 1981: 74, 78). 



'The undergraduate programme 

176. Demand fpr entry i$to the University's undergraduate "programme has 
consistently exceeded the number of places vfaich it is able to offer. 
Table 4 provides basic information. 



Table 4 Application for entry as an undergraduate student 
of the Open University 



Year of application 
(for entry in the 
following year) 



1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 



Number of 
Enquiries from 
Persons interested 
i 



123,556 

. 77,722 
71,757 
81,392 

109,858 
86,433 
75,541 
87,335 
* 81,783 
93,399 
84,051 

102,043 



Number of 
Applicants 



43,444 
35,182 
32,046 
35,011 
52,537 
52,916 
49,956 
45,293 
42,754 
45,311 
43,016 
46,460 



Number of 
Njew Students 
Provisionally 
Registered to 
study in the 
succeeding year 

24,200 
20,501 
16,895 
14>976 
19,823 
16,311 
19,886 
20,882 
20,719 
19,448 
20,332 
25,311 
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Continuing education/associate student programme 

Demand for entry as' an associate student, to. take the various typas of 
courses summarised in paragraph 40 (b) , has also increased steadily over 
the years although the numbers are not as significant as those in the 
undergraduate programme (see T&ble 5). 



Table 5~ A 



applicants and Applicant-courses for entry as an associate 
;tudent of the Open University (excluding short-courses) 



Year of Number of Number of Number of Number of 

Application, Applicant Registered Applicants Registered 

for entry in Courses Student . (individuals) Students in 

the following Courses the following „ 

year > ' h year 



1972 


3,422 


2,026 ' 


n/a 


n/a 


1973 


4,019 


tt 2,868 , 


n/a 


n/a 


1974 


8,324 


6,259 


6,993 


.4,188 


1975 


8,645 


47771 


6,245 


4,578 


1976*^ 


10,754 


6,276 


8,552 


5,576 


1977 


11,355' ' 


,7,580 


9,532 


6,923 


1978 


14,391 


9/518 


11,955 


8,778 


1979 


13,870 


8,668 


10,567 


7,889 


1980 


14,223 


7,972 


10,492 


7,595 


1981 


14,188 


7,714 


10,948* 


7,311 



* Provisional 

178. -Table 6 provides information on the "number 
University's short community-education courses. 



of students / taking the 



TaBle 6 Number of students taking Open University short 
community-educatidn courses 



1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 



6,095 
13,677 
10,236 
13,303 
16/475 



Higher degree programme , • v 

179. Applications from persons hoping to enrol* as part-time external post- 
graduate students have remained fairly constant over the years (Table 7) , 
averaging about 436 per year. 

Table 7 Applications for entry as a part-time external postgraduate 
stydent of the Open University 



ERLC 



Year Number of 
Applicants 

1971 454 

1-972 ' 417 

1973 425 

J#74 403 

T975 , 386' 

1976 « 465 

• 1977 434 

f . 1978 450 
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1979 .477 

1980 447 ^ 



ENT FEES AND FINANCIAL HARDSHIP 

\ * ■ 

e Jfee levels for undergraduate and associate ' students are not 
eglidjible. Undergraduate students pay £98 per credit (1981 levels, half- 
red ft pro-rata) . Associate students pay up to £170 per credit (half- 
crediV courses £100 or £120). In addition, students taking a course with 
a residential school are required to pay an additional £75 per week (1981 
level?) . The set books- for some full-credit courses cost in excess of 
£25; an^ there are the associated costs of travel material and possibly 
equipment which students may have to bear . 

Pee levels for 1981 /1982 higher degree students are as follows: full-time 
students pay\ a composite annual fee of £1,320 for the academic year 
1981/82 (£2,5b0 for drts-based, and £3,600 for science-based, overseas 
students) . Part-time external students pay an initial registration fee of 
£45 followed by^a sixfmonthly registration fee of £45, and an examination 
fee of £40, £50 or £,160, depending "on whether he or she is submitting a 
B.Phil, M.Fhil or PhD thesis. 

There is evidenqe that increased fee levels, coupled with the general 
economic situatipn in the United Kingdom, is having an adverse effect on 
the number of persons who enquire about the Open University but decide not 
to apply; on the number of new undergraduate students who decide not to 
continue wfth their/ studies beyond the initial registration period; and 
on the ruimber of /continuing undergraduate students who confirm their 
conditional registration for their course(s) to be taken in the following 
year (see paragraph' 170) . * Table 8 shows that the rate of non-confirmation 
of initial or conditional registration by new and continuing students has 
increased steadily^ year by year, as fee levels have gone up. 

Table 8 Non- confirmation of registration by undergraduate students, 
♦ * compared' with fee levels 



Year .Tuition 'Summer 
Fee School 

1 Fee 
£ £ 



1971 20 25 

1972 20 25 

1973 25 30 

1974 25 * 34 

1975 25 38.5 

1976 40 49 

1977 45 49 

1978 52 50 

1979 55 52 

1980 67 62 

1981 98 75 - 



Non-confirmation of 
initial registration 
by new students 
(as a % of all new 
students) 

19.15 

23.34 ' 

24.95 

24.31 

26.02 

28.72 

24.62 - 

25.61 

29.74 

27.90 - 

29.13 



Ndn- confirmation of 
conditional registration 
by on-going students 
(as a % of all continuing" 
students) 



8.10 
9.95 
8.42 
10.80 
13.63 
14.86 
15.51 
15.80 
16.51 
18.22 
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183. The seriousness of these figures is that they indicate a higher level of 
student drop-out rate. Blacklock (1981) shows that whereas a number of 

: continuing students clearly do not need to register for further courses 
(because they have gained sufficient credits for a degree) , the failure to 
do so on the. part of students who have not completed a degree programme is 
more likely to be because they feel themselves prevented from studying by 
domestic or work difficulties (70%) , and not because they are tired of 
studying or uncommitted to their selected course (s). In her survey, about 
one in three of the students who did not 'register mentioned finance as a 
reason for not continuing , including lack of money at the time the fees 
demand was made; higher fees than those, expected; other financial 
commitments of greater importance to' them than their OU studies; the fact 
that older students found their pensions were not keeping pace with 
inflation; the need to economise given current unemployment or the threat 
of it; and uncertainty about, their ability to meet future OU costs. 
Generally speaking , financial hardship was - much' more likely to be found 
among women students than among men (proprotionately about twice as many 
women as men reckoned to have severe financial hardship in meeting the 
fees and expenses of Open University study) . One in ten housewives 
claimed 'severe hardship 1 , as against six in a hundred blue collar workers 
and just over one in a hundred white collar workers. * 

184. There is also evidence, although somewhat dated, that the financial cost 
of study with the Open University deters some potential applicants. 
Wbodley and Mcintosh (1977; 21) found that 24.6 percent of respondents to 
a questionnaire placed in 103,800 Guide for Applicants for Undergraduate 
Courses 1974 , and aimed at those who decided not to apply for entry gave, 
as one of their reasons, the fact that the financial commitment' was too 
great. 

185 A major difference between the position of undergraduate students at the 
Open University and those at other British universities is that the former 
are not eligible for mandatory, grants from Local Education Authorities 
(L£As) in support of their studies. UEAs have always been able to 
exercise their own discretion in helping Open University students with 
their fees. However, given their financial problems, the UEAs have, not 
surprisingly, cutback on the level of support they have given students, so 
that, whereas in 1974 58 percent of English and Welsh UEAs would pay the 
full summer school fees of students,, by 1980 only 31 percent were doing 
so.. In 1981 the situation nad deteriorated further, tc 28 percent, and 
the indications are that this trend will continue. * 

I,* " / 

18$. Against the decline in the level of IJEA support, the University has itself 

provided some financial assistance to students. In 1979 it helped in 

2,460 cases where students' asked for financial assistance; in 1980 it 

helped in 3 , J017 cases, and expanded £146,000 on the activity. However, 

there is a limit to the amount which the University can do by itself. 

187. The overall evidence is that the cost of undergraduate study with the Open 
University is a significant problem for many applicants and students. 
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188. Comparable studies on the effects of student costs in the associate 
student/continuing education, and higher degree, programmes, have not been 
made. However here, too, costs and fees have been increasing, and the 
e'mpirical experience, of the areas concerned is as follows: Associate 
student numbers appear, surprisingly, to have remained remarkably steady, 
though this means that there has not been the hoped-for increase. Ono 
must, however, remember the high level of fees - see paragraph ■ 59 - and 
the fact that about two- thirds of the students pay their own. As regards 
postgraduate students, there has been a drop in those/ who are part-time 
since these too largely pay their own fees. There has'been little effect, 
so far, on full- time students, since these are largely funded by various 
bodies. Any cut in the finances of the latt^r^'Tfor example, the Social 
Science Research Council) . would obviously reduce the number of students 
receiving assistance, be it at the Open University of elsewhere. 



CHARACTERISTICS CF APPLICANT AND STUDENT POPULATIONS: 
♦ Undergraduate Programme 

189. Broadly speaking, the characteristics of Open University applicants are 
very similar to those individuals who eventually register 4:o take a 
foundation course. There are, however, some slight differences. In 
particular, those with lower educational qualifications are more likely to 
decline the offer of a place and therefore form a smaller proportion of 
students than of applicants. 

190. The four tables (9-12) below show a break-down of certain characteristics 
of applicants, by year of application, as follows: by occupation 
(Table 9), Sex (10), highest educational qualification (11), and age (12). 

191. One of the most noticeable factors is the high percentage of teachers and 
lecturers who were attracted to the Qpen University in its early days, and 
the steady decline of this group as a proportion of total applicants since 
then. In 1970, over one ill three applicants were teachers. By 1974 this 
had fallen to one in four; by 1977 about one in five; .while in 1981 it 
was only one in seven. The early demand from tea<«ihers came particularly 
from the large pool of non-graduates amongst them. Britain has been 
moving increasingly towards an all-graduate profession, although in 1978 
(the latest year for which detailed figures are available) , there remained 
some 298,000 non-graduate serving teachers in schools in England and 
Wales, of whom about 150,000 were under 40 years of age. Of these, some 
65,000 were women aged between 25 and 29, only 38,000 of whom might be 
expected to remain in the profession after the age of 30. With the 
planned reduction in the number of teachers, from 438,000 in 1978 to 
424,000 in 1981, and thence to 386,000 in 1983/84 (according to the Public 
Expenditure White Paper of March 1981), one can. assume that the non- ' 
graduate pool will decline even further, and that this aspect of the 
University's work will become less important. 

192. The period 1970-1981 has also seen a marked increase in the number of 
students 'at home 1 or 'not working 1 . By 1981, one in four (26 percent) of 
students fell into these categories, compared with only one in ten (11.7 
percent) in 1971. Otherwise, there has been relatively little change in 
the proportion of various occupational cjroups amongst applicants, 
particularly since 1971. 
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■EABI£ 9 ALL APPLICANTS BY OCCUPATION IN YEAR OF APPLICATION 1970 - 1981 



! No of Students =100% 


f- 

! 1970 


! 1971 


! 1972 

i * 


i 

I 1973 


J 1974 


] 1975 


1 1 Q7fi 
i J- y i d 


I 1? / / 


1 1 Q-7Q 


| 1979 


I 

] 1980 


i 1981 


! 40,817 


! 34 , 222 


! 30,414 


! 33,220 


! 49 , 550 


! 50 , 340 


! 48 f 234 


! 44,839 


! 41 , 321 


! 45,125 


! 42,493 


! 45,667 




! % 


i "% 


! % 


! % . 


I % 


! % 


: % 


! % 


: % 


: % 


% 


: % 


! At home 


! 9.2 


! n.o 


! 13.0 


! 14.6 


! 14.3 


! 13.8 


! 13.8 


! 14.4 


1 14.4 


! 14.3 


! 16.8 


! 17.8 


! Armed Forces 


! 1.7 


! 1.6 


! 2.2 


! 2.6 


! 2.5 


j 2.8 


! 2.5 


! 2.7 


! 2.5 


I 2.7 


! 2.7 


1 2.7 


! Admin, and managers 


! 6.9 


! 4.6 


! 4.3 


] 3.8 


!' 4.3 


! ' 4.6 


! 4.5 


! 4.5 


! 4.6 


! 4.9 


! 2.4 


! 4.4 


! Education 


! 35.9 


!*30.2 


1 29.6 


! to.o 


! 24.0 


! 23.1 


! 23.3 


21.2 


! 21.2 


! 18.1 


! 16.6 


13.9 


1 Professions and arts 


11.9 


•12.6 


: ii.6 


! 11.7 


11.1 


11.5 ' 


11.5 


12.2 


11.9 


11.7 


12.4 


11.4 


! Scientists and engineers 


8.0 


4.4 


3.7 


3.0 


3.1 


3.2 


2.9 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


3.2 


2.9 ! 


! Technical personnel 


7.5 


11.9 


11.2 


9.8 


10.0 


10.2 


10.2 


9.9 


10.3 


11.3 


11.2 


10.5 ! 


! Skilled trades 


1.8 


3.0 


3.1 


3.0 


4.0 


4.1 


3.7 


3.5 


3.6 


4.9 


4.8 ; 


4.6 j 


! Other manual ; 


2.8. J 


2.3 ; 


2.2 ; 


2.5 -j 


3.4 


3.5 ; 


2.9 


2.9 


3.0 j 


3.7 ; 


4.0 


3.4 j 


! Communications and transport ] 

! ' 1 


1-3 ] 


1.6 i 


1.5 ! 


2.1 ! 


2.2 


2.1 i 


2.1 i 


2.0 


2.5 


2.5 | 


2.5 ! 


! Clerical and office ] 


8.2 ! 


9.4 ! 


9.8 ! 


io.i i 


11.7 i 


11.3 i 


11.4 i 


11.7 i 


11.6 i 


n.5 i 


12.3 ! 


11.1 i 


Shop and personnel ] 


3.. 4 j 


~4.4 ! 


4.4 j 


4.2 ] 


5.4 J 


5.3 ! 


5.2 | 


5.0 ! 


5.0 i 


5.7 ! 


6.4 j 


6.2 ! 


Not working ] 


2.5 j 


3.1 i 


3.1 j 


4.1 i 


3.9 ! 


4.3 ! 


5.9 j 


6.8 'j 


6.9 ! 


5.9 | 


4.2 j 


8.2 I 


In institutions j 

* » ! 

!_ 


0.2 j 


0.2 i 


0.2 J 


0,2 J 


0.2 j 


0.1 i 


0.1 j 

« 


0.1 i 


0.1 i 


0.1 i 


0.5 (j 


• 0.4 [j 
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TABLE 10 SEX OF APPLICANTS 





I ]970 


1971 


197.2 


1973 . 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


No of Applicants = 1Q0% 


! 40,817 


34 , 222 


30,414 


33 , 220 


49,550 


50,340 


48,234 


44 , 839 


41,321 


45,125 


42,493 




! % 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Male 


! 70.0 


67.1 


62.9 


57.4 


58.2 


58.4 


58.1 


55.7 


55.7 


57.8 


54.5 


Female 


! 30.0 


32.9 


37.1 


42.6 


41.8 


41.6 


4119 


44.] 


44.3 


42.3 , 


45.0 




TABLE 11 APPLICANTS BY LEVEL CF HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION ATTAINED AT APPLICATION DATE (%) 1973 - 1981 





1973 1 


1974 ! 


1975 


1976 ! 


1977 | 


1978 ! 


1979 ! 


1980 ! 


1981 


No of Students = 100% 


33,220 ! 


49,550 i 


50,340 


48,234 ! 


44,839 ! 


41,321 ! 


45,125 ! 


42,493 ! 


45,667 






















No formal educational qualifications ] 


9.3 


12.6 1 


13.3 


10.4 


10.6 ' 


^9.6 


11.0 ' 


^ 10.8 


11.1 


CSE f RSA, or school leaving cert, in 
1 or more subjects 




J • o 


3.6 


3.6 


3. 7 


3.7 


" 4.5 


3.6 


4.4 


GCE '0' Level, 9CE '0' grade, school 
cert, or equivalent in 1-4 subjects 


9.3 


10.4 


10.4 


9.8 


' 30.4 


10.3 


11.9 


23.6 


23.4 


GCE 'O* Level, 9CE '0' grade, school 
cert, or equivalent in 5 or more 
subj ects 

GCE 'A* Level, 9CE 'H 1 grade, higher 
school cert, or equivalent in 1 
subject 


10.9 
4.2 


11.7 
4.3 


11.4 
4.8 


11.2 
5.0 


11.5 
4.8 


11.4 
4.8 


11.5 
4.9 


16.6 


16.1 


GCE 'A* Level, 9CE 'H* grade, higher 
school cert, or equivalent in 2 or 
more subjects 


9.9 


9.5 


10.3 


10.7 


10.3 


30^4 


10.3 


»• 




ONC/OND 


3.4 , 


3.8 


4J 


4.1 


4.0 


4, 1 


4.8 


8. 2 


d 


HNC/HND 


6.2 


6.3 


6.6 


6.7 


6.2 


6.4 


6.5 


7.8 


! 8.6 


Teachers Cert, or equivalent 


27.4 


22.4 


21.5 


22.2 


21.3 


21.5 


18.1 


16.1 


! 13.9 


University dep. or equivalent based 
on at least 1 year's 5 full time study 


8.5 


7.3 


7.5 


7.2 


7.3 


7.0 


6.7 


5.1 


5.4 


University first degree 


6.3 


5.7 


6.4 


6.9 


7.8 


8.6 


! 7.6 


! 7.0 


7.5 


No information 


1.4 


2.2 


2.3 


! 2.2 


2.1 


! 2.2 


! 2.3 


0.3 


0.1 


Postgraduate degree 
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c ; 13VBI£ 12 APPLICANTS BY AGE IN YEAR OF APPLICATION 



Application for (%) 



! 

I Group 


! 1974 


\ 1975 


1,976 

J 


J 1977 


I i 
!' 1978 ! 


1979 


1980 


1 1981 ! 


! 21-25 


| 25. 2 


23. 3 


11 A 


1 91 ft 

| Z-L a O 


1 Z± . D | 


zi . u 


90 "3 
zU . J 


1 Q Q 1 


' 26-30 


! 29.1 


28.4 


28.6 


! 29.6 


-| 

! 28.4 ! 

! ^ ! 


27.9 


27.4 


26.1 ! 


31 - 40 


! 27.1 


27.8 


29.1 


! 28.7 


! 29.6 ! 


31.7 


33.3 


34.8 ! 


41-50 


! 13.6 


14.2 


13.9 


! 13.3 


! 13.0 ! 


12.8 


12.6 


12.7 J 


51 - 65 


! 4.9 ; 


5.7 


* 5.9 


! 5.9 


! 6.5 ,! 


5.9 ! 


5.8 


5.7 * 


65+ 


! 0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


| 0.6 

i 


! 0.8 1 


0.7 * i 


0.6 i 


0.7 | 



t> i 



/ 
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The University has attracted relatively few applicants from •working 
class 1 , occupations. Only about 10 percent of them came from the skilled 
trades, 'other manual 1 and cxmmunications and transport groups, in this 
connection, it should be pointed out that, degree-level bpportunities for 
study in the United Kingdom are normally available to a highly selected 
ten percent of school leavers. As Mcintosh, Wbodley and Morrison (1980: 
44) point out, .'The barriers to access - educational, financial and 
cultural - are formidable and unlikely to be overcome by manyf other than 
the most able and motivated of people from such disadvantaged 
backgrounds'. Mcintosh and Calder (1975: 113) remarked that only a 
minority of Open University students appear 'to have been genuinely 
disadvantaged at the initial level, i.e. not having been given the 
opportunity to study at a grammar or equivalent level school', and that 
this disadvantage was more common amongst men than women. Interestingly, . 
they showed that the majority of Open University students (four out of 
five) have gone on to do some kind of post-school education as adults - 
either taking 'further' or 'adult' education courses, or teaching or some 
other vocational qualification. 

Mcintosh and Calder (1975: 133) also note that many Open University 
students from low occupational status backgrounds have deviated greatly 
from" what one might describe as the expected route through education for 
this group, not only by entering high status schools, but also by 
obtaining a high level of post-school qualification; and that even those 
who 'initially attended low status schools and left school early have 
"caught up" on their schooling since, gaining high level post-school 
qualifications' . The same researchers also found that the educational 
background of the parents of Open University students appears to be 
similar to that of the adult population as a whole, and that this is in 
contrast to the parental background of conventional university students. 
Thus whereas in 1966; 64 percent of all economically active males fell 
broadly into the category of manual workers, only 29 percent of 
conventional university entrants had- fathers in these categories in 1971. 
On the other hand, the middle classes, comprising 14 percent of economic- 
ally active males, contributed 44 percent of conventional entrants. in 
contrast, although 82 percent, of Open University students came from the 
middle classes, 52 percent of them gave the occupation of their father 
during the «later years of their own schooling as in the 'manual worker' 
categories, and a further 28 percent in the lower grade 'white collar' 
jobs, indeed only 20 percent had fathers in the 'middle class 1 categories 
(Mcintosh and Calder, 1^75: 137-8). ft OU students therefore appear to be 
different from conventional students in that the parental background of OU 
students is nearer tb that of the general population both in terms of 
education and occupation" (ibid.; 140). 

Table 10 shows that the number of women who applied to the Open University 
in the first year was quite low, but that since 1973 they have formed 
between 41 and 45 percent of all applicants. By *no means all of these 
women are 'housewives' in the 'at home' category. Mcintosh et.al. (1980: 
44) reported important increases in the clerical and office group, and 
showed that female teachers continued up until 1978 to form an important 
element, whereas the proportion of male teachers has declined. In this 
respect, Mcintosh (1978: 6) noted that in England and Wales 'teacher 
training has been for years the single most significant avenue to higher 
education for women.' But the qualification has not been at graduate 
level, and the entry qualification has ^typically been five '0' levels 
(General Carfificate of Education, Ordinary level, gained at age 16), 
lowsr than that for. a degree. One majority of such women could not have 
got into university at the time of Reaving school, even though they have 
subsequently been- able to qualify at teachers'. 



The proportion of women applying to enter the University does not match 
ythat in the population as a whole, ^The proportion of women applicants and 
provisionally registered new students in the Open University is, however, 
3 little higtter than that of women undergraduates in the United Kingdom as 
a whole (30ypercent in 1969 rising to 39 percent in 1979). 

Table 11 sh\>ws the educational qualifications, of applicants. Generally 
speaking, applicants with low level qualifications are more likely not to 
accept the offer of a place than those with better ones. However, the 
difference is not great. 0br example, in 1978, 35 percent of applicants 
held nothing higher than G.C.E.-'O' levels, whereas 34 percent of the 
intake was in this situation. In 1981 this latter figure had risen to 
38.9 percent. The total number of applicants with a Teacher's 
Certificate, or equivalent, has dropped, in line, with the decreasing 
number of teachers entering the University (see paragraph 191). On the 
whole, (and bearing out a point made in paragraph 193) while the number of 
students who can be described as educationally 'disadvantaged* are 
relatively few, research has shown that many Open University students 
could be described as 'initially disadvantaged' in the sense that many 
left school without 'A' levels, or even with no qualifications at all (see 
Woodley, 1981: 36). 

Table 12 shows the age of applicants. The two younger age groups are 
steadily decreasing as a proportion ' of all applicants. Only that in the 
31-40 span .is increasing. The reasons for this are not clear, but may 
have something to do with the fact that people with both disposable income 
and the inclination to study tek£ to be older. 

Associate Students 

As already noted in paragraph 167, Associate students (with the exception 
of those taking the Diploma in Reading Development) are registered for one 
or more (but usually one) individual courses, on a "one-off basis. It 
follows that the characteristics of the student population will tend to 
depend on the course(s) being studied to a greater degree than is the case 
in the undergraduate programme. This is particularly true of— INSET 
courses, which are aimed at in-service teachers. 

Tables 13, 14 and 15 show the occupation, highest educational 
qualification, sex and median "age of registered students in the associate 
student/continuing education programme. This analysis excludes those on 
community education courses. 

Considering the nature of the associate student programme, and comparing 
it with the undergraduate programme, it is not surprising that a greater 
proportion of such students are working, and that there are', for instance, 
fewer of them in the 'housewives' or 'at home' category. A much higher 
proportion come from teaching, and from the professions and arts, than is 
the case with the undergraduate population as a whole. And fewer students 
come from the clerical and office staff category « The recent decline in 
the proportion of teachers registered, as associate students has coincided 
with the deterioration of the national economic situation, and with a 
shift in emphasis nationally from attendance by teachers at courses 
embracing "job- embedded" and "school-focused" INSET activities. 

A much higher proportion of students in the associate student programme 
already have a university first degree (22.1 percent in 1980 compared with 
5.6 percent, in the same year, in the undergraduate programme), although 
this is in part explained by the practice (till 1981) of restricting the 
admission of graduates to the undergraduate programme. Generally speaking 
fewer associate students have qualifications of GCE '0' level standard and 
below. 
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\ W&VZ 13 ASSOC IATE; RpGISTEREQ., STUDENTS OCCUPATION AT COMMENCEMENT CF STUDIES 

f ' J: r-^or- , , , ' 


; 

i No of Students = 100% 


! 1975 


! 1976 . 


\ 1977 


! 1978 


! 1979 


! 1980 




[ 4,*18 


! 4,578 


! 5,576 


! 6,923 


! 8,77€ 


! 7,889 




; 


i % 


! % 


! % • 


% 


1 % 


!' % 


! — ! — 


! Housewives 


! 5.2 • 


! 


& 7.4 


! 8.3, 


j 9.0 


i io.i 


1 


! Armed Forces 
p* 


! ' 0.8 


! 0.8 


! 1.2 


! t).8 


i 0.8 


i i.o 


! 


J Administrators and managers 4 


! 4.3 


! 9.4 


! 6.3 


! 4.4. 


!* 6.0 


! 5.1 




t 1 ■ &t 
! Teachers and lecturers **' 


! 47.9 


! 47. 3 


! 49.0 


! 54.7- 


! 43.3 . 


1*39.7 




! The professions & the arts 


! 21.4 


! 14.7 


! 12.5 


! 10.5 


! 15.6 


! 16.9 




i Qualified scientists & engineers- 


! 5.8 . 


! 5.3 


! 5.2 


! 4.1 


! 4.1 


! .5.1 




! Technical personnel : inc. jdata 

1 t»tuL.efafaing , araugntsmen & technicians 


6.1 


7.5 


! 7.3 


: 6.o 


! 7.3 


! 7.4 
1 t 




! Electrical, electronic, metal & ' 
1 machines, engineering & allied trades 


1.0 


1.1 


•1.3 


1.3 


1.7 


■ 1 ' 9 




i Farming, mining construction & 

] other manufacturing j 


' 0.5 


0.9 


0.8 


' 1.0 


1.2 


1.3 




1 ^fiHunicacions & transport: air 

J sea, road & rail 1 


0.6" ! 


0.7 j 


. 0.7 ! 


0^6 


1.0 


0.9 




, Clerical and office staff 1 


4.1 j 


3.% i 


- 4.1 i 


4.0 ] 


4.2 


5.1 ! 




! 'Shopkeepers, sales services, j 
! sport & recreation workers ; 


0.7 j 


1.2 ! 


1.6 ! 


1.4 i 


1.7 ! 


2.4 1 




! Retired, independent .means , *j 
! not working (other than \ 
i iwusewivco; , sruuents | 


1.2 i 


1.3 | 


2.3 j 


2.9 'j 


3.3 ! 


* 3.8 ! 




,' In institutions, e.g prfson, j 

! chronic sick, etc 1 
i * 1 




0.2 ! 


0.2 J 


U.J | 

A 


n a 1 


u . i , 




! No information ' j 


0.0 | 


o.i i 


0.0 i 


o.o ! 


0.4 ! 


0.0 j 
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TABLE 14 ASSOCIATES REGISTERED STUDENTS LEVEL OF HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION GAINED 




i • 


! 1975 


! 1976 ; 


1977 


! 1978 
i .< 


■ 1979 

T 


! 1980 I 




! No of Students = 100% 


! 4,188 


! 4,578 ! 


5,576 


! 6,923 


\ 8,778 


! 7,889 [ 




i * 




1 a 1 

i ° i 




1 % 


1 % 


! % 1 




! No formal educational qualifications 


5.7 


! 5.5 i 


4.1 


\ 3.6 


5.9 


5.9 ! 




CSE, RSA, o¥ school leaving certificate 
! in 1 or more subjects 


1.3 


1.3 i 


1.5 


1.1 " 


1.6 


" 2.0, i 




GCE '0' Level, 9CE 'Q f grade, school* 
cert, or equivalent in 1-4 subjects 


3.7 


3.7 ! 

/ j 


3.5 


3.3 


^5.4 


5.2 ; 




GCE '0' Level, 9CE jO f grade, school 
cert, or equivalent/ in 5 or more subjects^ 


6.1 


6.1 i 


6.0 


5.4 


6.9 


v. 7.8 ] 




<?\* 

GCE 'A' Level ,09CE 'fy grade, higher 
School oprt or Pdii v^l pnh in 1 c ?nh"ipr , h 


1 . 9 


1.7 ' 


J. . c 


1 . 7 


2. 4 


2.5 1 




GCE 'A* Level 9GLE f H f ararJp hiater 
school cert, or equivalent in 2 or 
more subjects 

■onc/ond ' * 


3.8 * 
1.9 


' 4.5* ] 
2.8 j\ 


5.1 

i 

U9 


4.5 
1.6 


- 5.5 
2.2 


5.8 j 
2.7 ! 


/ 


HNC/HND 


4.6 


4.5 ! 


3.9 


3.0 


3.5 


• 4.3 j 




Teachers Certificate or equivalent 


27.5 


27.7 ; 


27.5 


29.0 


23.8 


2i.2 ; 




University diploma or equivalent based 
on at lea^t one year's full time study 


13.0 


8.9 ! 


7.3 


6.0 


6.2 


6.5 ! 




University ^hrst degree ' 


16.7 


19.0 ! 


21.1 


23.8 


22.4 


22.1 | 




Higher Degree, of CNAA or British University j 


3.7 


A 

4.0 ! 

r i 


4.4 


5.4 


4.9 


5.0 !; 




Postgraduate diploma or equivalent ! 

tk ! 


lO'.O 


lo.o ; 


11.8 


11. 5 


9.1 


• 8.4 ! 
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TABLE 15 SEX AND MEDIAN AGE OF REGISTERED ASSOCIATE STUDENTS 





1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


* 1979 


! 1980 


No of students = 100% 


4,118 


4,578 


5,576 


6,923 


8,778 


! 7,889 


r 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


! % - 
T 


Male . 


53.5 


55.6 


53.7 


48.2 


49.1 


! '49.5 


Female 


• 46.4 


44.4 


46.3 


51.8 


50.9 


j 50.5 


Median age (in years) 


■ 


35 


33 


32 


34 


! 33 



9 
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203. Interestingly, a higher proportion of associate students are women than is 
the case in the undergraduate programme, reflecting to some extent the 
extent to which the courses are aimed at occupational groups (teachers, 
social and health care workers) with a high proportion of women in them. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STUDENT POPULATION 
Higher Degree Students 

204. As we saw, the number of applications for entry to postgraduate studies 
has remained fairly constant over the years (paragraph 179) . The 
University has been constrained in the number of students which it can 
have registered at any one time, either as full-time, part-time internal 
(that is,' members of its staff), and part-time external, stuHents. 
Nevertheless, the numbers registered have steadily increased (Table 16). 

205. Tables 17, 18 and 19 give, information on the occupation, highest 
educational qualification, sex and age of those part-time external 
postgraduate students who were registered on 1 October 1930. It will be 

. noted that a high proportion of the students are lecturers (28.2 percent) , 
teachers (22.7 percent), qualified scientists and engineers (12.6 
percent), administrators and managers (13.0 percent) or in the 
professions and arts (7.2 percent). Very few come from any other 
occupational group. Nine in ten of them have a first or higher university 
degree (85.6 percent) , and the majority are males (75.5 percent) . 



TABLE 16 ' THE NUMBER CF REGISTERED HIGHER DEGREE STUDENTS 
AS AT 1 OCTOBER CF EACH YEAR 





1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


hill time 


1 


6 


12 


22 


31 


27 


35 


50 


69 


87 


> 

117 


110 ! 


Part- time 
internal 


3 


11 


19 


31 


33 


35 


44 


55 


66 


■<• 

58 


79 


87 ! 


Part-time 
external 








68 


140 


181 * 


239 


285 


350 


411 




487 ! 

J ■ i 


Total ! 


4 


17 


31 


121 


204 


243 


318 


390 


485 


556 


655 


684 ; 
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TAB0? 17 HIGHER EEG3REE STUDENTS REGISTERED ON 1 OCTOBER 



1980: OCCUPATION. 



No. of student - 100% 



Housewives 
Armed forces 

Administrators & managers 
Teachers 
Lecturers 

Ttie professions & the arts 

Qualified scientists & engineers 

Technical personnel: inc. data processing, 
draughtsmen & technicians 

Electrical, electronic, metal & machines, 
engineering & allied trades 

Farming, mining, construction & other manufacturing. 

Communications & transport: air, sea, road & rail 

Clerical & office staff 

Shopkeepers, sales, services, sport & 
recreation workers 

Retired, independent means, not working (other 
than housewives) , students 

In institutions, e.g. prison, chronic sick, etc 



485 



5.2 
1.0 
13.0 
22.7 
28.2 
7.2 
.6 
4.3 



0.2 

,0,4 
0.4 
0.8 
0.2 

3.7 
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TABLE 18 PART-TIME EXTERNAL HIGHER DEGREE STUDENTS REGISTERED ON 
1 OCTOBER 1980 : HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS. 



4 




1 No of students = 100% 


485 i 


i , 


% \ 


! No formal educational qualifications 


0.4 


! GCE '0* level or equivalent 


- 1 


| GCE 'A' level or equivalent 


o.6 : 


! ONC or CND 




HNC or HND . , / 

i / 


2.1 ; 


! • Teachers Cert, or equivalent 




! Professional qualifications 




! University diploma o^equivalent based on at 

! least one year's full time study \ 


3.9 


! University first degree 




! First class 

\ Upper second class | 
! Second class undivided | 
! Lower second class | 
, - Third class | 
Pass/ ordinary ! 
! Overseas 


8.2 ! 

17.7 ! 

3.3 ,j 
15.1 ! 

4.3 ! 

14.8 ! 
2.5 ! 


1 ■ Total 


(66.0) 


! University higher degree 




! Master ' s 
! Doctorate 


19.4 
0.2 


1 Total • ! 


(19.6) 


i 1 
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TABIT 19 HllsHEJ^ CEGREE STUDENTS REGISTERED ON 1 OCTOBER 1980: SE^AND AGE 



■ r 

^» 1 "1 . 1 AAA I 

No of students = 100% , 


/IQr 1 




a 
t> 


k Male 1 


75.5 


Female 


24.5 


19 - 25 


1/9 


26 - 30 


10.5 . 


31 - 35 


22.3 


36 - 40 


19.0 


41 - 45 


14.2 


46 - 50 


12.2 


51 - 55 


» 9.9 


56 - 60 


! 6.6 


61 - 65 


! 2.3 


66-70 


| 1.0 


Over "70 


! 0.2 



STUDENT PROGRESS AND DROP-OUT AT THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
The Undergraduate Programme 

206. Dropout, student progress and graduation rates are of prime concern in 
any innovative educational system. Open University studies of the first 
two (as of course the third) have concentrated on undergraduates. 

207. Applicants who accept the offer of a place in this programme pay a" 
provisional registration fee (see paragraph 169). After three months 
s^udy, the 'provisional registration 1 period, they are asked to pay the 
final tuition fees for the rest of the year (although there are facilities 
for paying these by instalments) . The decision whether or not to continue 
is made entirely by the student. JNone are debarred from continuing on 
academic grounds (but see paragraph* 215, last sentence) . On the other 
hand, their experience during the provisional registration period may lead 
the student to dectde not to continue, and this may be for a variety pf, 
reasons - perhaps because they do not like the courses or the method of 
study, perhaps because they cannot fit the study commitments into their 

* lifestyle, perhaps for economic and financial reasons. The proportion of 
new students who decide not to continue is shown in Table 8 (paragraph 
182). The majority (seven in ten) decide to continue. However, as Table 
8 indicates, the proportion not continuing has risen (from around one in 
four in the period 1972 to 1978 to about three in ten since 1979). 

208. Between final . registration in April and completion of the academic year 
(marked by the end of course examinations in November) , there are a number 
.of hurdles to be surmounted en route to successful completion. These 
include submission of assignments and attendance at the residential summer 
schools, which is an obligatory part of all foundation, and many higher 
level courses. Students who fall behind in their studies obviously run 
the risk of <3ropping-out . 

209. Table 20 shows the number of finally registered students in each cohort 
who continued to be registered in the following year, and the number who 
haj/e graduated with BA and BA (Honours) degrees. 
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TABLE 20 UNDERGRADUATE STUDENT PROGRESS AT THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 



(a) Number of finally registered students by cohort. 



Cohort ! 




1 1 


1 c 


11 

1 j 


1A 


75 


76 


77 


78 


79 


80 


81 


e2 


Total I 


71 


19,581 






- 


















19, ^ei ; 


7? 


16 186 


15 71 6 






















31,9:2 : 


73 


1 3' 354 


1 2 , 390 


12,680 




















38,424 | 


74 


10,580 


10,488 


10,232 


11,336 


















42,636 ! 


75 


8,055 


8,287 


8,767 


9,419 


14,830 
















49>?:8 ; 


76 


6,095 


6,454 


6,661 


,7,872 


11,681 


12,231 














50,994 I 


77 


4,248 


■ 4,834 


5,096 


5,982 


9,905 


10,186 


15,146 












55, : Q " ' 


78 


-5,014 


1,380 


3,851 


4,610 


"7,636 


8,616 


12,049 


15,622 










58,""*? 


79 


2,285 


2,480 


2,860 


3,569 


5,923 


6,617 


10,138 


11,853 


14,854 








, 60, 5~9 


80 


1,663 


1,828 


2,070 


2,543 


4,553 


5,149 


7,579 


9,755 


11,845 


14,022 






6i, c:" 


81 


1,T§6 


1 ,290 


1,442 


1,760 


3,156 


3,948 


^74, 


7,056 


9,326 


10,683 


' 14,410 




59,°*8 



(b) Num|^?r of students in each cohort continuing from one year to the next, 
as a percentage of finally registered students in each cohort. 




Cohort 





71 


72 


73 


74 


75 


76 


11 


7 V 


79 


80 


81 




Year 


1 (100%) 


19,581 


15,716 


12,680 


11,336 


14,830 


12,231 


15,146 


15,622 


14,854 


14,022 


14,410 


<* 




Year 


2 


82.66 


78.84 


80.69 


83.06 


78. 


77 


83.28 


79.55 


""5.87 


79.74 


76. 19 




79, 






8 


68.20 


66.73 


69.14 


69.44 


66. 


79 


70.44 


66.94 


62.44 


62.78 






66. 


^9 1 




4 


54.03 


52.73 


52.53 


£2.77 


51 . 


49 


54. 10 


50.04 


45.77 


/ 






51. 


68 






41.14 


41 .07 


40.19 


40.67 


39. 


04 


42.10 


^7.90 










40 


4? 




> 


31 .13 


30.76 


30. 37 


?1 .48 


30. 


70 


32.28 












31 


1 2 


» 


7 


21 .69 


21.51 


22.56 


22.43 


2] . 


28 














21 


cq 






15. ">9 


V5.7P 


16. ">2 


• 15.5? 
















/ 


15 






9 


11 .67 


11.63 


1 1 . ?7 


























10 


8.49 


8.2] 


























Year 


11 


5.90 




1 
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c) BA Ordinary graduates by cohort 1972/81 



, Year 


iiy/i .(A) 


19/z (B) 


iy/J (L) 


1974 (D) 


1 975 (E) 


1976 (F) 


1977 (G) 


1978 (H) 


1979 (K) 


1980 (L) 


ORE I NAB Y 


i. ■ 
TOTAL 








i 
















GRADUATES 


STODEOTS 


! 19/1 


















0 

\ 






19581 




I on Q 

, ©yb 




















QOQ 


319Uz 


i iy / j 


, .3.31 O 


1 TOO 

i jszz 


















"3 c A r\ 


""3 Q >l O A 


iy / h 


zb_jb 


i zzyz 


1 oc o 

zbz 
















bloU 


4zb Jb 


1975 


1649 


1743 


1859 


217 


1 


f 










5469 


49358 


1976 


1259 


• 1349 


1495 


1693 


229 










6027 


50994 


1 Q"7"7 


DDI 


1 1 1 00 
1J zz 


J UDD 


IzDl 


101 H 


1 "7*7 










byyb 




1978 


323 


549 


881 


790 


1364 


1423 


192 


10 






5532 


58778 


1 Q"7 Q 

iy / y 


i yt> 


oo c 

zoo 


A AO 

44o 


boz 


lUoz 


iuy / 


1700 


159 


17 




5818 


60579 


1980 


124 


' ■ 200 


268 


436 , 


1101 


892 


1266 


1570 


170 


4 


6031 


61007 


1981* 


60 


90 


150 


215 


575 


970 


1025^ 


1150 


1700 


165 


6100 




Total Graduates 


























Dy conort / 1 — oU 


iuyoo 


/obz 


6269 


5219 


5591 


3591 


3163 j 


' 1739 


187 


4 


44591 




VJL QU UQ LCD CIO . 












4 














% of finally 
























reg istered 


56.00 


50 . 03 


49.44 


46.04 


37.70 


29.34 


20.88 


11.13 


1.26 








students in 


(19581) 


(15716) 


(12680) 


(11336) 


(14830) 


(12231) 


(15146) 


(15622) 


(14854) 








cohort 



























* estimate 




d) BA Ordinary graduates cumulative totals by cohort 



Cohort 
Year 



Cum've % 



. B 
Cum've % 



Cum've, % 



Cum 1 ve % 



Cum've % 



Cum 1 ye % 



Cum 1 ve % 



H . 
Cum' ve % 



Cum' ve % 



71 

72- 

73 . 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 



* 878 
4216 
6852 
8501 
9760 
10321 
10644 
10842 
10966 



4.59 
21.53 
34.99 
43.41 
49.84 
52.71 
54/36 
55.37 
56.00 



322 
2614 
4357 
5106 
6828 
7377 
7662 
"7862 



2.05 
16.63 
27.72 
36.31 
43. $5 
46.94 
48.75 
50.03 



252 
2111 
3606 
4672 
5553 
6001 
6269 



1.99 
16.65 
28.44 
36.85 
43.J79 
47.33 
49.44 



217 
1910 
3161 
3951 
4783 
5219 



1.91 
16.85 
27.88 
34.85 
42. 19 
46.04 



.230 1.55 

2044 13.78 

3408 <22.98 

,4490 30.28 

5591 37.70 



179 1.46 

1602 13.10 

2699 22.07 

3591 29.34 



197 1.30 
1897 12.52 
316? 20.88 



169 1.08 
1739 11.13 



187 1.26! 



r . 



9 

ERIC 
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e) BA (Honours) degree graduates by cohort 



Year 


1971 (A) ! 


1972 (B) 


1973 (C) 


1974 (D) 


1975 (E) ! 


1976 (F) .| 


* 

• 1977 (G) ! 


1978 (H) ! 


• » 

1979 (K) 


TOTAL 
HONOURS ! 


1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981* 


14 

. 218 
371 
501 
436 
334 • 
276 
206 
130 


71 
205 
300 
266 
238 
201 
145 


6 

70 
165 
228 

203 j 

213 

170 

T 


• 5 
47 
143 
162 
200 ' 
' - 190 


1 

3 
55 
143 
208 
220 


1 

1 3 
36 
.103 
155 


1 

7 
53 
150 , 


9 


1 

• 5 

, < — 


14 , 
224 
448 
782 
952 

1030 

1065 
1194 
1220 


Total Graduates 
by cohort 71-80 


2356 


1287 


885 


557 


410 


143 


61 


9 


! '1 


1 5709 


! Graduates as a 
| % of finally 
| registered 
| "students in 
! cohort 71-80 

« / 


1 12.03 
! (19581) 


8.19 

I- (15716) 


6.98 

! (12680) 


! 4.91 
1 ,(11336) 


2.76 
| (14830) 


1.16 

(12231) 


0.40 
! (15146) 





* estimate 



8,/ 



9 
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f) BA Honours graduates cumulative by cohort 



VjUNUL L 

Year 


i 

A 

Cum've % 


D 

U 

Cum 1 ve 




c 

Cum' ve 


% 


r 

L 

Cum' ve 


- % 


i 

E 

Cum've % 


l — 

F 

Cum've % 


CUm've % 


0 

Cum' ve % 


71 






















>> 












72 


































.73 


14 


0.07 






























74 


232 


1.18 


6 


0.O4 


























75 " 


603 


3.08 


77 


0.49 


, e 


0.05 






















76 


1104 


5.64 


282 


1.79 


76 


0.60 


. 5 


0.04 


















77 • 


1540 


7.84 


' 582 


3.70 


241 


1.90 


52 


0.46 


4 


0. 


03 ■ 












78 


1874 


9.57 


848 


5.40 


409 


3.70 


'195 


1.72 


59 


0. 


40 1 


4 


0 


03 






79 


2150 


10. 9R 


J 086 _ 


6.91 


672 


5.30 


■357- 


3.15 


•202 . 


1. 


36 


40 


0. 


33 


8 0.05 




80 


2356 


12.03 


1297 


*8;t9 . 


885 


6.98 


557 


4.91 


4>6 


2. 


76 


143 


,.1. 


16 


61 0.40 


9 0.06 



0 



210. These results, far exceed the early forecasts (in, for example, JEbe Times 
Educational Supplement ) that completion rates at the Open University would 
be unlikely to exceed ten percent. No less than 56 percent of the first 
'(1971) cohort have graduated with their BA (Open) degree and a number are* 
still studying. Later cohorts also show every sign of doing well. 

211. Graduation rates depend, at least in part, on the number of credits a 
student has to take in order to graduate. BA degree students are required 
to take six credits; those aspiring to BA Honours, eight. However, as we 

* have seen, students can obtain credit exemptions (paragraph 54} , a large 
number of which have in fact been awarded (Table 3J . Students with the 
maximum of 4 Directly Transferred Credits (see paragraph 55) can graduate 
in one * further year l of study, with the Open University, if they 
successfully complete two full credit equivalents of courses therein. 
Those with two or three credit exemptions can graduate in two years of 
study, since they can take up to two full credit equivalents in any one 
year, in attaining' the six needed for a • BA degree. The minimum period 
needed to graduate without any advanced standing , is therefore three 
. yp^ r s; but,. again, only if two full credit equivalents in courses are 

successfully completed in each 'consecutive year. Thd foregoing gives some 
'indication of the most rapid /potential exit patterns of students as 
graduates. Bu£, as has been made clear, this iepends to a large extent on 
the number of cred its they reg istered for and pass each year ; and , as 
Table 21 shows, the average for this has been declining since 1971. 



TABLE 21 AVERAGE NUMBER CF CREDITS FOR WHICH STUDEOTS REGISTER 





r > 
1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 

i : : ^ * i 


1 . New 
! Students 

i Continuing 
! Students 

' All 
Students 


1.11 1.05 1.05 1.01 1.06^.05 1.05 1 .04 1.03 1.03 1.03 

1.30 1.16j 1.10 1.04 1.02 1.00 0.98 0.95 0.94 0.93 ! 
1.11 1. 18 ] . 12 1.08 1.04 1.03 1.01 0.99 0.97 0.96 0.95 I 

' \ i 



212. Mcintosh, Woodley and Morrison (1980: 51-55) examined graduation rates 
amongst certain sub-groups of the 1971 student population. They show, for 
example, that those who had at least the normal educational qualifications 
for. entry to a conventional university (2 'A 1 levels) were likely to 
graduate more quickly than those who had not. By the end of 1978, 62.5 

* percent of the former had graduated. Amongst the unqualified students, 
the proportion was 39.5 percent. Ihese findings are not surprising. They 
suggest that the proportions now going on to graduate from each cohort are 
such that the 'unqualified 1 are unlikely to'catch up with the qualified 
group. Nevertheless, 'four out of ten of those students * who , judging by 
the educational qualifications, were not "university material" had* 
obtained a degree 1 (Mcintosh et al . , 1980: 55)/ v 



0 

t > 

213. Mcintosh et al . also show that, of the 1971 intake, more women (59 percent 
of all women) had graduated than men (52 percent of all men) (ibid.; 55). 

214. A major factor affecting graduation rates is the proportion of students in 
the various occupational groups who reach 0 their goal. Of the 1971 intake, 
teachers fared best with around seven out of ten (69.5 percent) gaining 
their degree by 1978. The proportion of housewivps is not far behind 
(60.5 percent), but the corresponding figures for clerical arid office 
staff are only 41 percent (four in ten), and for manual workers only 26 
percent. 

V . ' 

215. One factor which Mcintosh et al . identify is the proportion of^students 
who withdraw from the Open University, but who in theory could return at 
some time to resume their studies. Initially, the University's 
regulations governing student progress allowed withdrawal for an 
indefinate period of time. Clearly, this is an important element which 
provides students with a great deal of flexibility. However, it meant 
that in 1978, while there were 58,788 students actively registered on 
courses, there were a further 40,000 'dormant' ones who could, and might, 
resume their studies in years to come. Mcintosh et al . , (1980: 56) showed 
that some 84 percent of ther!971 entry ^jEinall^re^is.tered in thai; year 
studied without a break. However, 16 percent studied discontinuously; of 
these latter, 66 percent had a single rest period of one year; 16 percent 
of two years; 12 percent of three, four or five years; and 6 percent two 
or more such breaks of ^at least one year. More recently, the University 
has decided thaC with effect from 1984, a student shall be de-reg istered 
if^ he or sne fails to pass a Foundation Course (or subsequently, at least 
a half-credit course) in any four successive years. 

216. Figure 3 shews the number of graduates as a cumulative proportion of the 
number of students initially registered in each cohort. Figure 4 is a 
rather crude-Ear Chart which shows for each cohort the number of Ordinary 
Degree graduates at the end H of 1980, the number of students still studying 
in 1981, and the number without a degree not studying in 1981, as a 
percentage of finally registered students in the cohort. In interpreting 
this figure it should be borne in mind that (1) some of the students 
studying in 1981 will already have obtained their BA degree and will be 
studying for an Honours degree (and hence are counted twipe in these 
figures), and (2) some of. the inactive students will be 'genuine' drop- 
outs, who will not return, while others may be temporary inactive and have 
the intention of re-entering the system in a subsequent year. , 

217. It is clear that large numbers of students can„study successfully at a 
distance - although the Open- University's experience (see paragraph 175) 
is that younger ones do not do -as well as those who N are older. By the end 
of 1980, 10, 966- of the 19 ,581" students who finally registered in 1971 had 
gained a BA degree. That is, more than half (56 percent) of them had done 
so. 12 percent of the cohort had gained a BA (Honours) degree. 'The 
University had produced 44, 591 BA degree (graduates "in the period 1971-80, 
while 5,709 (just under an eighth) had gone on to Honours. These figures 
reprosent a real achievement . 

^18. Analysing trie University's success in reducinq drop-out rates, 5V>war-t 
(1978) and Keegan (1980: 51) rxoth point to the importance of the 
institution's^ 'continuity of concern for students in. a system' of learning 
at a distance'. Elsewhere, Keegan (1980: 52:) and Sewart ( 19*81': -12) 
attribute the success of the University to its ability jro implant a 
cohesive balance between distance teaching (the devel 6pm'ent .of . high 
quality learning materials) x^nd distance learning (the -provision- of , a 
conprebensive support for sti^ent learning from the mater lal s provide.]) . 
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FIGURE 7 r. PROPORTION OF FINAIJ.Y REGISTERED STUDENTS 
GRADUATING WITH A BA DEGREE, BY COHORT. 
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In spite of its successes, however, the University is not complacent about 
drop-out. As the figures above indicate, while 50 to 60 percent of each 
cohort are likely to gain a degree, 40 to 50 percent will not. There is 
evidence to show that those without previous educational qusl if ications, 
or with low ones, are less likely to gain a degree than those who are 
qualified. Pentz (1981: 11) has pointed out that students with previous 
tertiary level education are about thirty times more likely to gain a 
science degree than those whose education stopped at no more than -five '0* 
levels. Moreover, while the average pass rate on the Science foundation 
course has been 72 percent, taken over the years 1971-80, that for second 
level science courses over 1977-80 was only 63 percent, and 60 percent for 
those at third level courses. * 

Behind Pentz' s comments lies a more general concern at the proportion of 
finally registered students who, firstly, sit the end-of-course exami- 
nation, and, secondly, pass the course. Table 22 summarises the position. 



T&BLE 22 THE PROPORTION CF STUDENTS EXAMINED AND AWARDED PASSES, 
BY LEVEL OF COURSE 





% registered s 


tudent examined 






i Foundation 


[ Second 


! Third and Fourth- 




Level Courses 


Devel Courses 


! Level Courses 


1971 


81.4 






1972 


78.1 


75.2 




1973 


80.7 


79.0 


84.2 


1974 


82.0 , 


78.0 


79.1 


^ 197.5 


81.2 


73.6 


75.3 


1976. ! 


83.9, ^ 


* 73.4 


73.8 


• 1977 . ! 


/ 83. «. 


71.8 


* 72.7 


1978 | 


82.8 


71.7 


70.4 


1979 | 


84.5 


69.9 


56.9 


1980 ! 


82.0 • ! 


71.1 


65.7 . 





% examinees awarded passes 






i Foundation 


Second 


! Third and Fourth 




, Level Courses 


Level "Courses 


Level Courses 


1971 


.92.5 






1972 


- 93.3 


93.7 




1973 


93.3 


93.0 1 


96.0 


* 1974 


94.3 


93.1 ' ' 


93.0 


1975 


93'. 4 


91.2 h 


96.4 


1976 


93.1. 


89.9 Q 


92.6 ' 


1977 ; 


91.8 , 


89.4 


91.6 ' 


1978 ; 


9i.o ; 


90.0 


90.6 


1979 " ; 


90 . 8 | 


88. 5 


99.7 


1980 ; 


90.8 


*?90.4 - ; 


88.6 



221. These 1 figures show that: 



At foundation level, examination attendance and pass rates have 
changed very little over the last 10 years. 

Attendance and pass rates at second level have also been fairly 
constant (particularly in the last 5 years), but nevertheless a 
second level student today has more than a one in three chance of 
failing his course. The non-attendance rate of second level 
examinations (just under 20 percent) is almost twice -that at 
foundation level. 

Over a period of 8 years, examination attendance at third and 
fourth level has dropped .from 84.2 to 65.7 percent. In the tone 
period, the percentage of registered students awarded a pass has 
fallen from 80.8 percent in 1973 to 58.2 percent last year. Thus, 
the 'general .increase in drop-out has been most pronounced at third 
and fourth levels. » 




Associate Students 

222. Detailed studies comparable to those in the undergraduate programme are 
not available on student progress in the continuing education/associate 
student programme. They are more difficult to mount because, as explained 
in paragraphs 167 and 199, the majority of associate students are taking 
these courses on an individual ('one-off } basis although, as with 
undergraduates, up to two full 32 week length courses or their equivalent 
can be taken in any one year. An internal survey undertaken by Swift 
(1980a) showed that 70 percent of associate students registered in 1979 
were "doing a course in a field they 'felt at home with 1 "; that 92 percent 
wer,e registered fbr one course only; and that only 19 percent were 
studying for the Diploma. 23 percent of them had either been disappointed 
in trying to gain entry to the University as an undergraduate and were 
filling in time before re-applying for a place, or were sampling the OU 
before deciding to apply for one.\ On the other hand, 34 percent were not 
interested in this aspect. The main exception to this rule are student 
registered on the Diploma in Reading Development who are expected to .study 
over two years, preferably consecutive where possible. 

223. a second factor to be taken into account arises from the nature of- rh<> 
examination system in regard to associate students. For* instance, there 
are no- examinations for community education courses. Of the rest, some 
are mandatory (e.g.. for those studying for the Diploma), but most are 
optional. Tt follows, therefore, that not all associate .students sit 
terminal examinations (and indeed some, as we have noted, can not). The 
proportion, of those that do so is thus necessarily lower than is the case 
for. undergraduates. The types of award available to associate students 
also reflect, the various circumstances just described. Those who 
successfully complete a course (other than a short one), including the 
examination are eligible for a .Course Certificate (which is often, but not 
always, transferable towards, a BA degree in the event of ' subsequent 
registrations an undergradrsste) . Those who choose *not to sit 'an 

^ optional examination (or who are taking a course for which none is. - 
provided) &?ceive a tetter of Course Completion on the basis of their 
continuous^ assessment grades* (see paragraph 159). However, the number of 
those qaininq a letter of Course Completion is not sufficient tc> explain 
the poorer performance of associate students, although those who dq sit, 
the examination seem to fare as well as their Vfndergraduate colleagues 

■ ' : ■ -75- \ - Sj 

r * '-' • • 



(a fact which perhaps reflects their previous interest in the subject) . 
Asked about their interest in certification, '40 percent of the. students 
surveyed by 9wift reported being very concerned at the time they 
registered to get a Course Certificate and 35 percent reported being 
fairly concerned with this. However, 24 percent were not very/ not at all 
concerned. Almost two thirds of the respondents said it was important for 
their own satisfaction, and 55 percent saw it as being 'potentially 
useful 1 . Clearly, those who intended or considered entering the 
undergraduate programme had a further incentive to gain a Course 
Certificate (provided they were registered on a course where the Course 
Certificate is transferable towards the BA degree) . Asked to state 
whether they regarded a Letter of Course Completion as having value or use 
to them, over four An ten said 'no 1 , and a further two in ten were 
uncertain. Table 23 provides comparative information on a number of 
courses presented in 1979. Overall it seems reasonable to suppose that 
while some associate students are not interested in being assessed, and 
hence do not submit the assignments necessary to gain even a Letter of 
Course Completion, others, lacking the experience of a foundation course 
or other courses, find studying high level ones at a distance a far 
tougher proposition than do their" undergraduate colleagues. , Hiese 
suggestions, however, need to be supported by empirical evidence. 



TABLE 23 COMPARATIVE DATA CN' STUDENT PROGRESS*: UNDERGRADUATE AND 
ASSOCIATE STUDENTS 



Course 


Programme 


No. examined 
as a percentage 
of those finally 
registered 


■ 

No gaining 
credit as a 
percentage of 
those examined 


i 

% awarded \ 
. Letter of ! 
Course ! 
Completion \ 












1 A202 


ug. 


77.7 


" 92.8 


n/a ! 




assoc. 


49.6 


74.8 


12.0 


1 A322 


ug. 


54.2 


94.8 ' * 


n/a ! 




assoc . 


25.4 


93.3 


13.6 ! 


; D204 


ug. 


86.4 


84.2 


n/a ] 




assoc . 


68,8 


86.4 . 


14.1 


! E321 


ug. 


58.9 


89.2 


n/a 




assoc. 


38.2 


97.9 


18.2 


! MDT241 


ug. 


61.7 


84.3 


n/a 




assoc . 


42.9 


! "93.8 


17.0 


1 S26S 


ug. 


80.0 


1 88.3 


n/a 


I ' ^ 


assoc . 


44.4 


85.7 


12.7 


i T242 


ug. 


74.0 


87.6 


1 n/a 




assoc . 


47, 1 


92.5 


1 5.9 



ug * undergraduate student 
assoc = associate student 
n/a = not applicable 
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Higher Degree Progranme 



224. 



225. 



An Internal review of the University's higher degree . progranme (Open 

sSnff^ f 10 ^ that ° f ^ 607 Part-time Sternal ?i ™ digrIC 

students admitted between 1972 and September 1979, 59 percent were still 
continuing with their studies, 9 * percent had been awafde^ a highTr L el) 
and 32 percent had dropped out. The paper points out that definite 

l ate? K Wi11 rt ° t 56 aVaU ^ le Until such tie as all 
L stude " ts ln - a ^e left the system, but that of the 1972 

"XV 2 a3 rC 5 e 2 nt ^ l^Tf by *&<**™™>. 16 percent we^e s 
acceSS' aThioh "\ ^ drOPPed " ° Ut ' WthoUgh ^ wasta ^ rate ^ 

Sff c^^^ lgh ' reC6 " t bv the "^ted Kingdom's Science, and 

S^L ^ nce h ' ^rch Councils showed that the proportion of full-time 
students who had not submitted theses after four to five years of study 
ranged from 30 to 50 percent. y 

SrSn rt S at 3 i Decen * e , r 1981 < 149 hi g^r degrees had been awarded by 
the Open University, as follows: . * 



TABLE 24 TOTAL NUMBER OF ' HIGHER ■ DEGREES AWARDED TO 198 





! B Phil 


M Phil 


PhD 


! Tot<jal degrees 

\ -awarded (by \ 

t category of student) 


Part-time 

external 

students 


24 


25 


32 


81 


* *. 

Part-time • 
internal ' | 
. students (OU ; 
staff) ! 


2 


3 


17 


22 . 


Pull-time ; 
students ; 

1 


s 


3 


43 ; 


46 j 



■■■'\ 
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STATUS OF OPEN UNIVERSITY GRADUATES n 

226. One final aspect of student progress needs to be considered here - and 
that is the status and acceptability of the learning that has been 
accomplished by the students, 

227. Betty Swift of the Open University's Survey Research Department has 
already begun extensive research into* the success of British Open 
University graduates in securing better jobs or pay. Swift (1980) reports 
that the vast majority of Open University graduates (83 percent) were in 
full-time employment on entry. At the time they joined the University, 
graduates were orientated more towards sel f-developnent than to^^achieving 
material benefit from their studies, although a *signif icant number - (45 
percent) mentioned one or more of the following factors as having been 
important: promotion, financial benefits, oij a new occupation. Swift 
found, however, that study with the Open University motivated or 
encouraged almost two in three of its graduates to try for better pay, 
promotion or job change. Overall, 38 percent of graduates benefitted 
solely because of their Open University qual ification, 16 ^percent 
indicated that the degree had helped their progress, 15 percent said that 
they had made progress independently of their qualification, and 31 
percent reported no change in their circumstances. Apart from any effects 
on their career, 71 percent reported that tjieir studies had -helped them 
improve their job skills and their ability to perform their work. 

228. Swift also shows that a large number of students had gone on to do 
research degrees (1,723), taught masters degrees (2,781), professional 
diplomas and* certificates (1,772) and academic diplomas and certificates 
(492), thus, indicating the general acceptability of the Open University's 
.degree as a passport to professional training and postgraduate wrk. 
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ORGANISATION AND DECISION-MAKING STRUCTURES 



IMTODUCTION 



Distance teaching universities represent a new departure in the 
organisation and management of universities. Broadly speaking, there are 
two features which; affect their organisation: firstly, they are designed 
to serve the needs of adults unable to attend a conventional university, 
and who are often in full-time employment and can therefore., study only on 
a part-time basis. Secondly, since the students do not cone to a campus 
for instruction, the teaching materials and local support services must be 
made available to them in. or near their homes. t 

As a direct result of the need to produce and distribute course materials, 
the distance teaching universities have had to undertake , directly or 
indirectly, a number of quasi- industr ial processes. Hus has led to the 
need to define clearly the inter-relationships between two broad areas, 
one of which is more in the nature of a business enterprise requiring 
appropriate management and < control, while the other is closer to 
traditionally conceived academic areas, in which the staff expect a style 
of management or governance reflecting accustomed forms of management in 
conventional universities. /» 

I 

The latter, at least in Britain, have an essentially cellular structure, 
in which each cell represents one academic discipline or department. As 
Rumble (1981: 181)' obsei-ws: 

The control of the teaching programme is normally vested in the 
head of the department and his/her staff. Most decisions are 
localised and have very little impact outside the department in 
which they are taken. Decisions which affect the whole system tend 
to be avoided, or cQuched in such a way that they permit a variety 
of interpretations. There are frequently n6 university policies' 
on, for example, admissions or study requirements, nor is this felt 
to be disadvantageous;'^? in this situation the role of the 
professional administrator- is to maintain a watching brief over the 
activities of largely autonomous, departments, and where necessary 
to initiate requests that departments reconcile conflicting 
policies. 

In contrast, distance learning raises managerial problems of a high order. 
Some of the factors causinq this to be so in the Open University are: 

the^ extensive research and strategic planning required tp make 
effective use of the/various media available 



th^ large number of students studying and .using ' mater i ale? on 
d if ferent • t imescalcs 

coordinating and scheduling the preparation of materials, their 
delivery to a widely scattered home- based population and the 
provision of tutorial and, other local services/ 

the existence of a course credit -elective system with groat freedor^? 
of studrr.t- course choice " ^ 

tf]e pxistenco of several int,er~relat.ed programmes of activity 
(undergraduate:' , associate, high** degree, research) with facUr^s 
for students to transfer c/odit from one programme to .another 
(associate t-o undergraduate a fairLy common occurrence - and, for 
th^ first two courses of jzne Diolorrva in Reading rv>vel oonont , vim 
versa) , , ^ 
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the division of responsibility for the preparation and teaching of 
materials, and the assessment of students 
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the technological basis of the University's teaching system and the 
consequential need for specialised staff . ^ 

... 

the participative / democratic, decision-making that is an inherent 
part of the University's government, structure which, linked with 
"the elective or short-term nature of appointments to a number of 
posts within it (e.g. most Deans, of Faculties, Pro-Vice- 
Chancellors) 'has implications for the professional administration 
who are thus required to act as a "permanent civil service" and 
provide a lead to ensure that office holders maintain a continuity 
of approach 

the relatively ^ill-defined role which the "professoriate plays 
within the University 



the existence of various external constraints (some of which are 
vaguely, *or on 
has to operate 



vaguely, »or only partially, defined) within which J±e University 



financial limitations, and the need to agree and control 
expenditure against budgets* in situations where costs may be 
generated in one part of the University but incurred (i.e. paid) in 
other parts. 



233 Ttiese factors give rise to a situation in which the role of the 
institution cannot be restricted to the formulation of broad polioy 
guidelines, with much of its day-to-day running left to individual 
departments or teachers. Instead, "the management of the learning process 
requires the creation of a complex and interdependent system which needs 
constant administrative attention and teamwork' 1 (Daniel and Snowden, 
1979). The result is that within distance teaching universities 
institutitional planning, coordination and control become a necessity. 
The organisational structure of the institution has to meet this need 
(Rumble; 1981: 182) . ' . 

o 

234 At an early stage in its development, and in consonance., with its full 
University status, it was decided to establish an institution which wpuld~ 
have overall control over the design, production and distribution of 
multi-media teaching materials, and the admission, registration, tutoring, 

'assessment and accreditation of the students. The basis of this thinking 
- which differs radically from the 'network' approach of institutions like 
the Norsk Fjernundervisning (the recently opened 'Norwegian Institute of 
Distance 1 Education') - was the belief that the University should have full 
control of the design and teaching of its courses. Where' recourse was 
mcrie to the expertise of an independent broadcasting authority - the 
British Broadcasting Corporation - the 'agreement between the Corporation 

'and the University sought to delimit very carefully the powers of each, 
and to leave the prescription of academic objectives to the latter (see 
paragraph 122) . - * - 



A SYSTEMS-BASED ANALYSIS OF THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

230 Superficially the systemic similarities of the autonomous distance 
teaching universities are striking. A systems-based analysis off such 
universities has been provided in Kaye and Rumble ( 1981*: 19-22) following 
the application of • ideas originally developed by Miller and Pice (1967). 
The latter use the term operating activit ies to describe those that 
directly contribute to 'tfie import, conversion and export ^processes which 
are characteristic of ope"n systems, and which define the nafufe of the 
enterprise and differentiate it from others. 
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236 Two major operating sub-systems can be distinguished in distance teaching 
universities The courses sub-system is concerned with the. design, 
• production and distribution" of teaching materials. The course design 
process converts academic ideas and teaching stragegies into a pr ototype' 
course using appropriate media for the achievement of defined' curriculum 
objectives. Tne course production process turns the prototype course into- 
a finished product, either in the form of a single copy (e.g. a master 
tape) or of multiple copies (e.g. books or cassettes) . Distribution is the 
process Ouch takes the product from its point of production to the point 
at which it is available for student use. 

277 ^ student sub-system is concerned with advertising academic, programmes; 
admitting students and allocating them to courses, tutors, local-Centres, 
counsellors, and collecting their fee*; the provision of tutorial 
services (by correspondence or telephone, or in face-to-face sessions); 
the counselling of students; their assessment,- examination and 
y> certification; and the maintenance of student records. * ■ ^ «k 

A third operating sub-system, that of research may also be found in mvs 
(Autonomous Distance Teaching universities!: it is not in itself integral 
to distance education*.' In addition, logistical activities procure and 
replenish the resources required by the- institution (staff, edurpment 
consumables) and regulatory activities relate the various sub-systems to 
.each other, and-tne organisation to its environment through the activities 
of planning, control and evaluation; and they also .determine policy, 
inese ideas are summarised in Figure 5. 

FHS^S 5 : A SYSTEM S BASED VIEW OF A DISTANCE EDUCATION SYSTEM 
From Kaye and Rumble, 1980: 21. 
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239 In the Open University , the first stage of the courses sub-system 
comprises the development of curriculum objectives for each course, the 
design and development of multi-media materials (print, kits r broadcasts, 
-etc) , and the development or specification of teaching, learning and 
assessment instruments (tutorial contact, residential schools, 
// assignments, examinations) . Responsibility foe these, activities is vested 

in a course team , *all of which are project-groups administratively located 
in the faculties. They draw their membership from the basic academic 
units of the University (the faculties or the Centre for Continuing 
Education),* aided by the ^Institute of Educational Technology 1 s Course 
*> Development Division, BBC/Open University Productions staff and faculty- 

based Staff Tutors located in the regions, and supported by editorial and 
administrative staff. Additional specialised support to meet the' academic 
computing needs of course teams is provided by the Academic Computing • 
Service. A more detailed discussion of the role and functioning course 
teams and educational technologists follows but", Qverkll, cou/se teams 
have to work within a defined structure of academic and operating 
regulations, and keep within resource constraints that arte specified at an 
early stage of their development. 
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The second stfage of the courses sub- system is that of course production. 
This covers those processes which turn the prototype of the course into a 
finished product. Responsibility is divided- between the University 1 s 
Operations Area, responsible for the editing and design of printed 
f materials (correspondence texts and supplementary materials such as 

student broadcast notes, tutor notes, and assignment booklets), and the 
preparation of multiple- copies of audio-visual materials (such as audio- 
cassettes) ; the BBC's Open University 6 Production Centre, which has studio „ 
facilities on the University 1 s campus, and which is responsible for the 
production of broadcast! .^rcgrammes (both radio and television) and 
cassette programmes; the different groups of technicians who work in the 
faculties on the preparation of items for Home Experiment Kits (see 
paragraph 150); and the various commercial firms which print or prepare 
materials on behalf of the University. 

241 The third stage of the course sub-system is concerned with course 
delivery. The Operations area is responsible for the despatch of printed . 
material to students and tutors (through its Correspondence Services 
pivision) , and » the packing, despatch, receipt, refurbishing and 
maintenance of experiment kits* (through its Warehouse at Wellingborough, a 
town some 22 miles^ away from the University's main campus). It also 
maintains stocks of printed and other course materials, and operates the 
audio and video-cassette library schemes (see paragraphs 135-6). The BBC 
is responsible for the transmission of Open University programmes on its 
national networks, in accordance with schedules determined by the Open 
University. 

242 Course teams specify the type(s) 'and number of assignments, and hours of 
tutorial contact, which they require - the former being subject to 
University approved minima (see paragraph 153) . Tutor marked assignments 
are graded by part-time tutors or (in the case of Foundation Courses) 
tutor-counsellors. The selection of assignments for ^monitoring is done by 
the Administration's Assignment Handling Office at the Open University's 
central campus. The scripts are themselves monitored, partly by central 
academic staff and partly by faculty-appointed but regional leased full- 
time Staff Tutors. grades are allocated, collected and stored on the- 
University' s^ central t computerised files (maintained by the 
Administration's Management Services Division). The grades awarded bf 
each tutor are also analysed by compater to ensure that tutors are nc/t 
aeparting from the normal distribution of grades. This provides a second 
check on the quality and consistency of their work. Computer-mar ke/ 
assignments are dealt with by the Assignment Records Office in conjunction 

O m with the Management Services Division. ^ 
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243 Regions organise study .centres and face- to- face coht^t between students 
and course tutors or tutor-counsellors. They' are 'responsible for the) 
selection, training and general monitoring of the tutors' work - a job 
which falls to Staff Tutors (see also preceding paragraph). Regions have 
great flexibility in deploying the resources at their command to meet the 
needs of course teams, and to the student and other circumstances 

* pertaining to their areas. 

244 Itie residential schools are organised partly from the centre (in respect 
of negotiat ions ( for facilities and the allocation of students), and partly 
from the regions (in respect of the day-to-day management of the actual 
residential schools) . ^ 



245 Monitoring and controlling the overall achievement of design, production 
and transmission schedules, and relating these to the activities to be 
carried out by the student, is the Project Control Office. This Office 
acts as an interface between faculties and other academic areas, and the 
'Operations area - using Critical Path Analysis and production-smoothing 

techniques to ensure that the system operates as well as possible. A 
general discussion of these techniques is given in Kaye and Rumble (1981: 
73^-88). An early analysis of the Cpen University's own system was made by 
Lewis (1971) . 

\ 

246 The student sub-system ig concerned with the* admission of students, their 
registration for coursed and the collection of fees, their allocation to 
regions, study centres, tutors, and summer schools, the arrangements for 
examinations, and their certification. The system also vets applications 
for advanced ^anding (credit exemptions and directly transferred 
credits) , for excusal from various regulations governing student progress, 
and provides support for, student learning for those who are disadvantaged 
(for example, by identifying academically weak applicants who may require 
special advice and preparation; or for disabled students), as well as 
running special study schemes for students who are in prison, in the 
British Armed Forces stationed in Cyprus' or the Federal Republic of 
Germany, or whose life-style is subject tfe considerable disruption (for 
example, merchant seamen) . 

247 Responsibility for the student sub-system is*- shared between the Central 
Administration and the Regions - as is responsibility for tutorial and 
counselling services. The former is responsible for the admission of 
students.- The Administration maintains centralised, student' records - 
although those needed are also passed to regional staff\.# Readers - 
interested in a detailed discussion of certain aspects of the record 
systems •* and particularly the way in which it interacts with academic 
support services - should consult Sewart (1980), The Central 
Administration also services those committees which take policy decisions 

• in respect of student progress, and which make rulings in particular 
cases. However, in so doing, account is taken of specialised advice and 
recommendations forwarded from, tutors, tutor-counsellors, staff tutors and 
senior counsellors. The actual allocation of students to tutors ahd 
tutor-counsellors is done by the regions, who are also responsible for the 
operation of the study centres. Finally, student fees and the issue of 
all forms of certification is the responsibility of the Central 
Adm in istr abion . 
s 

The activities of the regions are directed and co-ordinated by a small 
central unit, Regional Tutorial Services. 

249 The research, sub-system was discussed brierly in paragraphs 88-9 above. 
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250 Rumble (1981: 183-5) has described the decision-making functions of the 
University as follows: // v 

"Although heads of departments report to the Vice-Chancellor, it 
should not be assumed that the Vice-Chancellor- t haijfc expl icit 
managerial authority over departmental heads, lrrie^i£he explicit 
powers of Vice-Chancellors in British universities iire extremely 
limited. ,Jhe success of. a Vice-Chancellor stems jlaraely from his 
or her powers of leadership, rather than £ ran I a statutory 
authority'. <r 

i '/ < 

As well as being the chief academic officer .of the qniversity, the 
Vice-Chancellor is also its chief administrative officer. In 
fulfilling his "administrative functions he is'^ided by two groups 
of persons. The first are the numerous academic members of staff 
who occupy positions in the decision-making structure by virtue of 
their membership of committees. The chairmen of these committees, 
also academics, are empowered to take decisions on behalf of their 
committees, and therefore play an important role in the decision- 
making structure. They are aided by a group of professional 
administrators (the bureaucracy) , responsible for the execution of 
agreed policy. Traditionally, the bureaucracy 'has had a relatively 
low status allotted to it in British universities. Moodie and 
Eustace (1974) remar ked that : ^ fc * 

'Their position is best illustrated by their relationship to the 
committee structure of the university. They attend committees, 
in many cases tl?ey supply the briefs and documentation without 
which committees would not know what tl}gy are deciding, and they 
are expected to see that committee decisions are carried out: 
• . but they are seldom full voting members of the most important 
comm it tees . 1 

IT » 

Also, in Britain a very substantial amount of administration in 
conventional universities is done by the academic staff. This is 
not t possible in distance- learning systems. One can view the 
government structure of the UKOU as an attempt to reconcile the 
pressures arising from the complexity of the management process 
with the traditional governing structure of conventional 
universities . 

The first difference to be noted is that in the UKOU the academic 
members ^of staff comprise *a relatively small proportion of the 
total staff of the institution (22.6 per cent). To operate the 
complex managerial systems of the UKOU there is a large, 
professional administrative and managerial staff (19.6 per cent) , 
together with clerical and secretarial supporting staff (40.8 per 
cent) , responsible for the execution of the University 1 s student 
administrative system (admissions registration, certification) and 
teaching system (tuition, counselling, assessment and examination); 
for the design and production of course materials (graphic and 
photographic design , ed iting , publ ishing , aud io-visual mater ial s 
production) and for their subsequent distribution; and for the 
provision of administrative services^ (committee servicing , 
financial and data-processing services, management and maintenance 
of buildings and equipment) . These non-academic staff are 
organised on a hierarchical basis. . In common with traditional UK 
universities, -the decisions which they are asked to execute are 
generally taken by committees whose membership is* almost 
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♦ _ exclusively academic. On the other hand, UKOU administrators 

^ probably have greater influence on the work of 'technical 1 

committees (i.e^ those concerned with the means by which policy is* 
executed, as opposed to the' definition of policy), by virtue of 
their attendance at meetings and their preparation of briefs, than 
% in the case in conventional universities. 4 ' 

For managers and decision-makers the essential problem is the 
separation of policy formulation from its executive implementation. 
Implementation of policy cannot be efficiently carried out through " 
a committee structure yet, as Perry observes: ; % " 

•Academics, jealous of their rights as the supreme authority, 
tend to -want to retain control of the implementation as well as 
of the formulation of policy (and the borderline is difficult to. 
draw) and to be hesitant about delegating decision making about 
implementation, save in. routine, and trivial matters, to 
administrators over whom they feel they have no control. 1 f 

. One particular problem is that the efficient' management of the 

institution is hindered by the bi-cameral nature of the government 
structure. Most academic decisions have resource implications, or 
^bear upon the terms and conditions of service of staff. As a 
result, many issues have to be considered by both Senate and 
Council and their appropriate specialist subcommittees, The result 
is -that the formal decision-making process is 'both cumbersome' and 
slow. This is aggravated by the requirement placed on the 
government structure that it y allow participation by members of thg 
University to the maximulm degree commensurate with its effective 
operation 1 . Typically, policy proposals are formulated- in' detail 
by the appropriate committee bpfore being put* to academic units for 
comment. The committee then reformulates its proposals in the 
light of comments received, and they are then put . to Senate and 
{ Council, as appropriate. This process can take sojne time. " 

J 

Perry has commented that the Vice-Chancellor is continually forced 
by circumstances to take decisions without waiting for the 
University's government structure to operate. » In this he is helped r 
by the full-time appointed Pro-Vice-Chancellors who are responsible ' 
for the organisation of policy formulation in- the area of teaching 
policy, student affairs, planning, staff affaiirs* and continuing 
education. These officers, working in conjunction with the 
professional administration, and consulting with the heads of 
academic areas, the directors of the University's thirteen regions 

. and other senior staff as necessary, can and frequently do take' 

decisions outside the formal committee structure. To a very large -* 
extent this 1 informal 1 structure is a response to the managerial 

, problems faced in the UKOU and the shortcomings of an .over- 
cumbersome committee structure. However, an important' implication 
of this state of affairs is the emphasis which it places on the - , 
personality of the Vice-Chancellor and his senior administrative 
staff and on the quality of their leadership." 



The post of Pro-Vice-Chancellor (Staff Affairs) has been in abeyance since 
. July 1981. 
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251 -Supporting the management and' decision-making' functions of the Uhivegity 
are various specialist groups (for example, the Financial Planning Office 
within the Finance Division,, apd the Academic Planning Office withih the 
Administration, as well as • various specialist administrators within, the. 
latter) . The* University's programme of institutional research is also 
supportive - .to a greatej: or lesser extent - of the management and 
decision-making functions. 

252 *fhe logistical sub-system comprises a number of areas - Finance/ 

Management Services (i.e. D.P.) , Organisation and Methods, Staff Services 
(i.e. Personnel), Purchasing, Buildings, Estates and Maintenance, - 
Security, and so on, all of which fulfil functions which- are vital tcrthe 
» smooth running of many organisations. 



THE ORGANISATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE OPEN UNIVERSITY , 

253 The University's organisational structure has developed in response to the 
functions it has to undertake, and in relation to the geographical divide ^ 

* of the teaching- learning process between the centre and the regions, and 
the similar divide between regionally organised student support services 
and a centralised student administration. 

254 Organisational structures X were proposed in both the Advisory and Planning 
Committee Reports. Changes have been made from time to time since the 
University was established, although the present structure (Figure 6) is 
recognisably derived from that existing in April 1971 (Figure ZJ. - the 

■ most notable differences being the institution of a team of Pro-Vice- 
Chancellors to help the Vice-Chaftcellor in the exercise of his 
responsibilities; the amalgamation of divisions responsible for various 
aspects of course production and distribution into an Operations arear 
the growth of research groups; the establishment of the Centre for " 
Continuing Education* and the 'hiving-off* of marketing activities into a, 
separate Limited Company, CpeH University Educational Enterprises Ltd., 
whose' shares are ' wholly owned by the Council of tjje University. The 
University also has an educational partnership with the BBC, which has 
established a separate production centre to meet its needs, T#e current 
- structure of the BBC's Open University* Production Centre is shown in 
Figure 8. • 

* 0 . 

Early Development of Faculties ahd Course Teams 

255 The early development of the faculties and course teams is discussed in 
The Open University (1977: 156, 160), as follows: 

Ever since the report of the University 1 s Planning Committee, .the 
University has been opposed" ^o the development of subject-based 
departments or disciplines as the basic unit of academic 
organisation. Initially the basic unit of organisation was .the 
inter-disciplinary Foundation Course Team, but by early 1970 
thought was being given to the development of Second I^vel Courses. 
The creation (out of the original ■lines^ of sjtudy 1 ) of faculties, ^ 
which would be the basic organisational units to which staff would 
be appointed and resources allocated, seemed a natural enough 
development. There was, however, 1 concern that the creation of 
faculties as governmental (that is, decision making) bodies would 
undermine the philosophy of the Planning Committee that 'the degree 
of the Open University should ... be a "general degree" in the 
sense that it' would embrace studies over a range of subjects rather 
than be confined to a single narrow speciality 1 . Despite the 
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FIGURE; 6 - OPEN UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 1981 
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general commitment to interdisciplinary courses within a faculty 
r boundary, there was concern that the existence pf faculties % wouldP 
inhibit the development of inter- faculty courses. . . The extract 
below, taken from the Report of the University's Government 
Structure. Study Group (1973), best expresses the reasons which have 
been put forward against the growth of formal recognition of 
departments: , , 

1 It wjguld impede, the development of ar coordinated academic 
programme and of innovatory and inter-disciplinary research; 

2 The Course Team approach might be hampered; 

3 With both "Course Teams and ' deafer fments the multiplicity of 
subsidiary units would increase tine* complexity of academic 
.administration? 1 

a • * ' 9 

4 A large number of small academic groupings would exercise very 
much less influence in the University 1 s policy making and decision 
taking processes .than a lesser number of more viable units; 

5 The number of central academic staff in each discipline is 
smaller in this university than in others^, and it is academically 
desirable in the Cpen University context to establish large 
groupings • encompassing , more than one. traditionally distinct 
discipline? ^ _ * 

.6 with ■ the faculty rather than the department as the basic 
academic *«iit there are likely to be greater .opportunities for 
participation by staff at all levels of seniority^ 

256 In fact, departmentalisation hafe subsequently occurred for two very qood 
reasons^ firstly, because the size* of the faculties now makes this 

* activities secondly, because* they act as natural foci for research 

257 Course teams, however, hfve continued to be the basic administrative unit 
tor the design and development of cours 



r 



■ r - 

& The Concept of^the Course Team 
258 Perry (1976: 91) wrote: 

^'^^ have/rte learned from our . experience of the bourse team 
method? There, seems to me no doubt that a course produced by this 
method will, inevitably tend to be superior in quality to any course 
produced by an individual. The concept, of the course team is, I 
-believe, the most important single contribution of the Open 
University to teaching practice^ a tertiary level. 
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FIGURE 9 i COURSE DESIGN AT, TOE OPEN UNIVERSITY - A SIMPLIFIED FLOW CHART 
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Perry 1 o book describee the opuration of the course team in some detail, 
and in idealised circumstances (Perry, 1976: 83-91). Couroe 'toama have 
delegated to thorn authority for the content, nature and method oC 
presentation of the course, together with full responsibil Ity for its 
academic and pedagogical standards, and 'for creating it In accordance with 
agreed production schedules and within agreed resource levels. The 'iv?am's 
first task Is to detormino the syllabus of the course. Once this has been 
done, It is possible to sketch Out in greater detail the subjects of 
various blocks or units of the course, and to identify the* resources which 
will bo needed to mount it. This includes the nomination of block or unit 
authors. At this stage the team, which is of an informal nature, puts Its 
proposals to the Faculty Board and frcro there to various special isod 
committees, and ultimately to the Senate, Course proposals when given 
academic approval, receive agreed levels of resources. • The Course IVaam 
itself becomos a 'legal 1 entity at the stage that the proposal receives 
this approval . 

Subsequently, the course outline is refine^and tho authors begin to write 
the various units. The number of authors and consultants may vary from 
one or two to twenty or soj and the process by which the units are 
prepared and put through their various drafts also varies considerably. 
Throughout , the team has the problem of integrating the various media. 
IMs may be difficult if tho production schedules for individual 
components (print, broadcasts, kits) are not adequately synchronised. 
Figure 9 gives a simplified outline of the course design process. 



Membership of course teams varies but typically consists of subject 
content specialists (mainly central academic staff, but Staff Uitors also, 
on occasion), one of whom will normally be the course team chairman, an 
educational technologist from the University's Institute of Educational 
Technology, a BBC producer, a member of regional academic staff (to advise 
on tutorial aspects), an editor and a course co-ordinator (responsible for 
providing administrative support to the course team). Ihe work of the 
course team is supported by designers, librarians and other administrative 
and specialist staff. The responsibilities of these staff are explained 
in some detail in, for example, Hie Open University ( 1977: 92-95). In 
addition, external consultants may be brought In to do particular tasks. 

Course teams operate In two distinct phases. Ttie first Is concerned with 
the Initial design and development of the course, ready for Its r i rwt yo«ir 
of presentation. During the second, and subsequent, stage the course has 
to be 'maintained 1 during its course life. In this maintenance stage, new 
assignments and examination papers have to be prepared, and course content 
altered in the light of feedback from teaching and to reflect chnnges in 
the subject matter of the bourse. Typically, while the majority of 
members of a development courW? team will be reassigned to new duties at 
the end of the development pH$so, one or two members, supported by a 
course co-ordinator , will retain responsibility for the course during Its 
presentation. 

Sane oourses are 'developmental I y tested* in prototype on a few students. 
'Itie essence of this is that they are required to comment In depth on the 
draft materials, thereby providing important feedback to course teams in 
helplnq to resolve any problems of matter or presentation before the 
course Is offered to students generally. ltu> prpdess may take one or two 



forms: 





(a) 



(b) 



^°!L tJ ?! course is reasonably complete it may be developmental ly 
tested 'for credit' That is,, the student m£y be eligible Cor a 
credit ,at the end of it. In those cases they pay. their fees in the 
inDolvod y ' ^ can ' recelv '° an ox-gratia payment up to the amount 

Whorej course is far from complete in essentials, or whore it la 
. desired to test only a part or parts of it, students receive 
payment for what they, contribute but no question of a credit is 
involved. , 

™® t**r tlc0 re< 3 ulres students to work on materials which are not as well 
produced as the final versions, and hence could, unless controls art 
adequate, disadvantage them., to some extent. Henderson and Nathenson 
ii?^! L that studentQ »*»° developmental ly tested a course were 

^pending 30 to 50 per cent less time studying than those whq later studied 
the same but fully developed) units. N6ver^qless, provided that the 
educational package in whole or part r as apprOfFfate, is tested, that the 
testers and the conditions under which they study closely approximate to 
the target student population, and that the evaluation combines "both 
objective and subjective data and is capable of identifying faults in the 
material and generating patential solutions" (Henderson and Nathenson, 
1976: 33), there are obvious institutional advantages in doing this. 

The course' team model is not without its problems. Perry (1976: 91) 
acknowledged that 'it is a very expensivo way of writing courses', that can 
r . ^ I , only ■ 010 curse materials are used for a very largo number 
?Ll 1 .^.ftoatoat criticism, however, has come from Drake, who 
contends that 'far from being the eighth wonder of the world, the couroe 
team m i a menanco to the academic output and reputation of the Open 
,h„7 L , at 1 aisro good c 0 "™ 0 ® have boon produced and maintained 
thin has been in spite of, rather than, because of it' (Drake, 1979: '30) 
Drake makes it clear that he - is not against the incorporation into a team 
of broadcast producers, graphic' artlflta and designers, editors, 
^(n^ ? na - toch " 0 i°qists~ and regional staff, together with various 
administrative and aupport ataff, this argument i B against the idea that 
success and quality can be assured by having a group of university 
lecturers work together as a team to initiate, produce, and maintain a' 
course. He points to the great variety in the units produced by different 
academics for a particular course: 'One will find, within ono and the 
same course, some units filled with illustrations and others with scarcely 
any, gome units bursting with self- assessment questions (SAQs) and others 
? 15, ™? °f ,*? ut a to ( ken one or two' (ibid: 50). ' This, ho believes, 
ref ects not. the conscious deciaion of the group, of the course team, but 
tho idiosyncracioa of the Individual academic and his or her relationship 

w th the particular members of the wider team designers, producers, 

educational technologists' (ibid: 50). - ' 

Drake argues that the real importance of the courae tepm is that it 
provides not only a social setting within which the academic can operate, 
but also that It assures, particularly in tho early stages of course 
design, a wondorful environment for academic discussion' (ibid: 51) 
Hero n, however, lies the problem, for academics, keen on qxplor Inq 
possibilities and on discussing what might be done, do not actually have 
to do anything. As Drake puts it (ibid : 51) 
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One doesn't actually have to do, anything; no decisions must be. 
ma3e; there are no deadlines to be met. But when the tune comes 
' for decisions and deadlines , most academics are ill-equipped. So 

course teams become less attractive to their^ academic members and a 
source of great anguish to the multitudes of people who serve them 
- administrators, producers, editors, designers etc. Tragically 
vthe root cause of this malaise has been almost totally ignored, 
with the result that the attempts at solving it have actually made 
matters worse. For one solution has been to increase the number of 
academics on a course team. 

« 

266 The second drawback identified by Drake is that the course, team" places 
.more emphasis on content than on teaching.* 

} 

Most academics* are more interested in gathering and analysing 
^* information thin on projecting it. Teaching is not their primary % 

interest. Put a group of academics together K isolate them from 
students and you exacerbate this tendency (Drake, 1979: 52). * , . 

The nature of the Open University's system aggravates this situation 
because central academics have little or no responsibility for teaching 
(although there are some who voluntarily do act as part-time tutors and 
most do one or two weeks each year at the University's residential summer 
schools). However , * there has\ been an interesting departure from this 
state of affairs in that, in 1982, a fourth level Social Science 'guided 
study course 1 is being offered for the first time in which the small - 
numbers .of students involved are entirely tutored by members of the full 
time staff. d 

267 Drake befieves that when the time comes for writing/ the course team 9 
begins to disintegrate. Although in theory draft units are distributed 
for comment to fellow members of the team, 'the amount of feedback is 
frequently miniscule of quantity and microscopic in value 1 (ibid : 52) . He 
suggests that some members - lack the interest (or subject expertise) to 
comment on content o& teaching strategies; and" that the 'course team 
discussion format gives the articulate, the domineering and the thick- 
skinned an influence out of all proportion to their numbers or their merit 
and conversely weakens the role of tjie shy, the less verbal and the more 
sensitive 1 (ibid ; 52) . 

268 Ttyere is, -of course, some substance to Drake' s criticisms. Both Mason 
(1976) and Newey (1975) have thrown an interesting light on the behaviour 
of .course teams and course team chairmen. Newey suggests that in some 
courses 1 the course team chairman may see himself as a chairman in the 

.proper sense in that he appreciates* that each member of the' course team 
has particular skills, experience, knowledge and ideas to offer; and ... 
In such a case, the course which is finally. produced is "the product of 
many minds" and the team, is a team in the real sense of the word 1 (Newey, 
1975: 48)^ On the other; hand, sometimes there 'are internal pressures 
within th<T team not to comment adversely on other academics 1 units; and 
not to thrash out a set of aims for the course,* and of objectives for the 
Students, but to accept compromise solutions, 'leaving much of the 
integration and "overview" to be worked but by the student 1 , and that 
these pressures may fragment the course and the team. Also, 'as deadlines 
approach, each member of the team has his own problems to worry about, and 
even though the will may be there, he becomes less and less inclined to 
read and comment , on his colleagues 1 'draft units, to check their computer- 
marked assignments, to contribute to discussions of ideas for television 
programmes .... and even to attend course team meetings 1 (Newey, 1975: 
49). < 
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269 Newey's experience was that the system did work, at least in his case. 
Indeed, many fool that Drake's objections to the course team method of 
working can not bo generalised. Oootollo (1979: 53), Responding to Drake, 
holds that^m i s not true however that all these [adverse] features 
a ^n h thQmd@>w<?s to a11 course teams', a comment also made by Mowers ' 
(1979: 55). True, 'it is unlikely, that a course team could ever function 
without some conflict and without some pressure from production areas' 
(Costello, 1979: 54) but 'far from being a malignant cancer the course 
team is rightly the coifi of piuch Cfcen University academic work and enables 
its members to retain their academic integrity andfWd the pressures to 
become Merely part of a course pNxJucing factory\ (ibid : 53). Blowers 
(1979:55)- points to the fact that the vast majority of courses are- 
presented on schedule, so that the course team is not just o 'talking- 
shop 1 . .Moreover, to say that content and teaching are separated in tho 
Opon University's system is to miss the Dpii^-fehat enormous resources have 
been put into 'inventing, developing and rokning a teaching system that ' 
is the envy of the world 1 (ibid: 55). 1 

270 Those who have responded to Drake's criticism's have not themselves been 
against change. Blowers (1979: 55-6) ■ has called for a more flexible 
approach to courso production - particularly 'the initiation „...<. of 
cheaper systems of continuous production .in which courses are able -to 
evolve and in which the present .distinction between production, 
presentation and maintenance is increasingly blurred'. And Mills (1901: 
61) has suggested that there is advantage In students 'foraging' for 

■ themselves and learning more from libraries and 1Mb front 1 written 
correspondence, and recommended associated, texts. 

271 Elsewhere, Riley W&U 69-70) has pointed out that 'there cannot be any 
ideal model for /course turns' and that the Opqn University already has 
experience of /it least four radically different models from tho 
tatdltional large academic course team. Wose she lists as: 

. the very small course team - . 

the small core team with many consultants 

. , joint teams with other institutions 

teams which use an academic editor to redraft material from both 
internal authors and consultants. 

In arid It ion, there is a wide variety of- approach in other distance 
teaching universities (see, for example, Kaye and Rumble, 1980: 105-113), 
and no dearth of ideas for other models for use within the* Open University 
(Riley, 1981: 70). 

272 Overall, the course team environment appears to have been a sourer of , 
inspiration and satisfaction for many academics, providing an opportunity 

to work within 'the one invention that was truly Innovative' (Blowers, 
1979: 55). There are signs, however, that the evolution of new courso 
models, the desire to cut costs on high level courses, and the wish to 
experiment with new forms of courso development, are resulting in changes. 
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Tho Role of the Educational Technologist 

273 One of the aims of the Univeraity's Institute of Educational Technology is 
to v improve student learning by advising and assisting course teams, a 
function which is carried out by its Course Development Division. Various 
strategies are proposed for the,. attainment of this objective, including 
tho design and developmental testing of learning materials and systems; 
the evaluation of courses and their components 'with a view to improvement 
or replacement; the investigation- of the characteristics of Open 
University students and of the impact the University has on their lives 
^undertaken by the Institute's Survey Research division) ; the development 
oi^irySuction and in-service 'learning experiences for academic colleagues 
at the centre and in the* regions, tn response to their requests and on a 
collaborative basis; and the t development of appropriate machinery to 
ensure that advice and feedback can, be used collectively by course teamed 
artf other bodies. V - ' 

274 Within these broad objectives, the. precise role of the C*xjn Unlver sity's 
educational technologists remains ill-defined. Gale (1980: 5) cites 
various Open University technologists in support of this contention. Por 
example, Lawless and Kirkwood' (1976a) who /point out that 'educational 
technology is not a discrete discipline ; v it draws from a number of 
disciplines and its. emphases are developing;? and Burt ("76) ™° 
contends that "educational * research .has not been .successful in 
establishing very many principles wfcl«lj_ haye general , validity . 
Certainly, Open University educational technologists stress tho diversity 
of roles the J have to fill, including that « being a consultant 
(Henderson, 1979? Macdonald-Ross, ,1976); a source q£ information 

f (Ilendersqn, 1979); , an applied, scientist . implementing a ^technology of 
teaching (Macdonald-Ross, 1976); a systematic technician, starting with 
well defined ofcjjectives §nd ending with multiple-'choice question^ 
(Macdonald-Ross, 1976); a problenv-solver (Macdonald-Ross, 1976); a 
-students' advocate (Macdonald-Ross, % 1976^ Lawless and Kir kwood, 1976b); 
an initiator, who stimulates the course team to consider Issues of 
assessment and pedagogy when those of content are all pe^sive^ (Lawless 
and Klrkwood, 1976b); a reactor to draft materials (Lawless^ana Kirkwood , 
' 1976b); a transformer who mediates between the expert ahd the reader, 
putting the former's message into words which the latter will be able to 
understand (Macdonald-Ross, 1976). Elsewhere, Dachastol (1978: 164-66) 
lists, with* minimal comment and In caricature form, the diversity of 
fierceptJLons which surround Open University educational technologists* 

*275 More, general iy, * Lewis (1980) agrees 'with critics who claim that 
educational technology is lh an unsatisfactory intellectual condition' # 
but argues that 'these critics are deluding themselves if they think that 
other professions are significantly better 1 ; and Hawkrldge (1981: 17) 
stresses the multi-disciplinary origins of educational technology, and 
noes the practice of it as extending far, 'touching upon the territories 
or a' great number of disciplines'. Given this, one can understand the 
pprv.tding sense that the University's educational technplogists sometimes 
have difficulty in defining their role, and indeed, find themselves 
adopting various roles at different times, depending on the circumstances 
of the project or course on v^lch they are working. 
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DECISION-MAKING: 'THE} COMMITTEE STRUCTURE 

276 The University is an autonanbus institution, Established by a Royol 
Charter which provisos the basic formal framewoj* by sotting up a minimum 
number tof formal governing bodies and officers, and which empowers the 
University to create or modify its own detailed internal government 
structure aa and when required. * 

-277 An early decision, was taken to give the University a government structure 
firmly based within the evolving traditions of university governance 
within the United Kingdom. Thus, while, its Charter recognises th« 
esser\tial differences of the Open University in many respect^ it 
nevertheless establishes the normal organs of government of a British 
University. Very broadly these are: 

Council: consitutionally responsible for the overall management of 
the University, in terms of its finance and its physical plant, it 
is described in the Charter as 'the executive governing body of the 
University* ; * , \ 

Senate: the 'academic authority of the University' , It remains 
•subject to the powers reserved to the Council' by the Charter and 
Statutes, and there is therefore an elemet?Htff subordination in 4 
Senate's relationship to Council. 

Notwithstanding the legal position, it is perhaps more realistic to see 
tho^ situation in terms of a separation of powers, or a ^stem of checks 
and balances so^ that, to all intents and purposes, the Senate is supreme ■ 
in academic matters, and Influential in those which properly fall under 
the Jurisdiction of Council. 

'Hie aim of the University's government structure has been to establish 
Committees which will ensure effective decision making, coordination, and 
participation, in 1969/70, the immediate need was to formulate academic 
policy in time for the preparation of the first courses, and for the first 
teaching year. Uiis was done through Senate and Council (meeting* 
monthly), a Senate-Council executive committee (meeting weekly), and a 
number of ad hoc working groups. TViis fairly simple structure (Figure 10) 
developed quickly, but in such a way^ that there was considerable* 
dupl Ication of <?ffort on v thc one hand, and some startling gaps in the 
decision taking structure on the other. An initial review led to the 
introduction of a new government structure in July 1971 and a further 
planned review led to another revised structure, introduced in 1973, and 
which has essentially lasted until the present time. (See Figure il). 
However, a further review is at present taking place. 

The participative nature of the University's government structure has been 
achieved by having a largo Senate, to which all manbero of the 
University's academic, and.a large number ^of other? staff belong. Current 
membership is 820. Academic staff are also members of var.iouV faculty, 
Institute of Educational 'technology, Regional 'notorial Services' and Centre 
for Continuing Rducatiqn bodies. Both Senate and the var iouj grass-roots 
hoards related to these and other areas provide acadanic^staf f with a 
chance to discuss policy proposals and to make comments on them. Senate 
is also, as indicated above, the supreme legislative body on academic 
affairs. 
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FIGURE 10 - QOVERNMEOT STRUCTURE, OCTOBER 1969 
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280 j The cellular nature of conventional universities moans that decision- 

making and participation occur within the department concerned. As f 
indicated in paragraph 233 , -decision-making at tho Open University cannot 
be cellular in nature. As a direct result, there has been a proliferation 
of central University committees with heavy faculty, educational 
technology, and regional representation ■ on them. These "middle tier" 
committees operate at two levels: major Boards with broad functional 
responsibilities; and specialised committees, sub-ccmmittees and working 
groups, which report to the 'boards, 

281 Figure 12 attempts to summarise these relationships in diagrammatic form. 

LEADERSHIP flND THE INFORMAL STRUCTURE 

282 Although the Vice-Chancellor. has few specific powers under the Charter, h'e 
is the most 'important figure in the University. As Chairman of Senate, 
and with a powerful voice on Council, he is naturally at the centre of , 
discussions involving broad questions of policy. Aiding him in the 
academic direction of the University, and in the promotion of policy over 
wider areas than the Vice-Chancellor, could himself reasonably manage, are 
the Pro-Vice-Chancellors. The vice-Chancellor therefore needs to meet, , 
and discuss issuea'with, his Pro-Vice-Chancellors, and with other senior m 
members of the University - and those, meetings constitute in essence its' 
corporate management team. Such meetings have no powers, and are a part 
of the informal structure of the University. 



SUMMARY 

283 Tho number of structures involved in the Open University have cheated 
their own problems. Perry (1976: 215-21) summarised them as follows: 

administrative responsibility . The hierarchical management chain 
between th,e Vice-Chancellor and Heads of Spending Units and sub- 
sponding units, departments, sections and offices. The hierarchy 
is strongest in non-academic areas (Administration, Operations) and 
weaker in academic ones, particularly Faculties, where a more 
1 "cellular" structure exists based on disciplines or subject areas 
on the one hand, and tho course teams and research groups on the 
other. 



f unct lonal roaponsibi 1 ity . Parry specifically refers to tho role 
of the "Pra-Vico-Chancellors, although one post (PVC Continuing 
Education, created since his book was written) can perhaps be 
considered more of an administrative, than of a purely functional 
nature, given the discrete but kindred entities that comprise it 
(see paragraphs 61-81). The administrative and functional aspects 
can coincide (for example, within the Secretary's Office, which is 
organised into Divisions on a functional basis) . 

participative democracy . The means whereby Individuals can affect 
policy and otherwise contribute through representation on 
committees and at Senate but also through the extensive staff 
consultative committee structure. § 

corpora to management . Tho means whereby tho Vice-Chancellor can 
consult on a day-to-day basis with those reporting to him (see 
paragraph 282) . 
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FIGURE 12 - THE GOVERNMENT STRUCTURE OF TOE OPEN UNIVERSITY- 1981 
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Commenting on it, he noted that 'no single tidy chart can ever illustrate 
the complexity of the real situation, because the various objectives of 
the institution impose different infrastructures,; consequently the system 
must inevitably exist in a perpetual state of conflict* (Perry, 1976: 
221) . Such conflict is not, however, necessarily destructive. "ttie 
apparent incoherence of our overall system does not reflect a state of 
chaos; rather it represents a calculated attempt to achieve objectives 
which individually demand conflicting solutions' (ibid. 221). Overall, 
•each [of the four structures] has its own internal coherence, but .... 
when taken together, [they] appear utterly inchoate' (ibid. 213). 
Although there are costs involved in making the system work, and changes 
are currently being considered, there is no doubt that the System as a 
whole works fairly well. The important point to note, though, is that it 
is very different from the situation found in conventional universities, 
and much more complex. 
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8 OOST-EFFICIEKCY AND OQgMgFFBCriVMMESS 

285 Prom an economic point of view, the Open University has been the most 
extensively studied of the distance teaching universities, and a number of 
papers have been published: La id law and Layard, 1974; Lumsden and 
Ritchie, 1975; The Open University, 1977? Mace, 1978; Rumble, 1976? 
Wagner, 1972, 1973, 1976 and 1977. 

286 Laidlaw and Layard (1974) studied the relationship of fixed and variable 
course costs, and showed that while the variable cost per student-course 
was, with one exception (D281 New Trends in Geography) , lower in the Open 
University than in conventional British universities, the fixed costs were 
much higher. They concluded that: 

the real strength of the Open University teaching system, aside 
from its social aspects, is the potential economics of scale which 
can be reaped by substituting capital for labour. This means that 
a major part of the costs of the course became fixed and invariant 
with respect to student numbers (Laidlaw and Layard, 1974: 456-7). 

287 The same researchers showed that in the Open University the break-even 
point at which it was as cost-efficient as conventional British 
universities , g iven its 1972 level s of ac t iv ity , was 21,691 students . 
Expansion of OU student numbers above this level would result in a fall in 
average student costs, and this constituted the case for the University's 
rapid expansion. On the other hand, the case for developing and 
presenting higher level courses with relatively smaller numbers of 
students has to be justified *on the grounds that they are an integral 
part of a system providing wider access to complete degree courses rather 
than on the ground that they are a cheap way of doing this 1 (ibid . 458) . 

288 Wagner (1972, 1973) had also concluded that the Open University was cost- 
efficient and that there was a convincing case for expanding it. His 1972 
study showed that the avftrage recurrent cost per student per year was 
about a quarter of that at conventional universities., although it fell to 
about one- third if allowance was made for the greater research activity at 
the latter. On the other hand, the cost per graduate was likely to be 
only one half that of conventional universities owing to the higher drop- 
out rate of Open University students (Wagner, 1972: 181) -.-j 

289 Wagner did another study in 1976 (Wagner, 1977). He first of all checked 
and broadly confirmed his 1972 conclusions concerning the relative cost 
advantage of the University in 1973, and then went on to consider the 
average cost per undergraduate student for the period 1974-6 (for which 
figures existed) and for 1977-9 (using a simple equation for projecting 
expenditure) . His results are given in Table 25. 

Table 25 - Average Cost Per Year Per Open University 
Undergraduate Student (at 1976 price levels) 



Year 


Average Cost 
£ Sterling 


Status 


1973 


560 


Actual 


1974 


525 


Actual 


1975 


494 


Actual 


1976 


513 


Budgeted 


1977 


520 


Projected 


1978 


498 


Projected 


1979 


493 


Projected 
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Figures based on Wagner , 1977. 
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290 Wagner concluded that 'most 'of the economies of scale of the Cpen 
University were reaped within the first few years of operation and that 
since then it has been following the conventional university pattern of 
little increase* in productivity 1 (Wagner, 1977: 371). He advanced several 
reasons why this should be so, but the main one was that the additional 
numbers of students in the system had been matched by an increase in the 
number of courses offered. Even so, the Open University system was still 
very cost-efficient in comparison with conventional universities. 
Clearly,, however, the extent in which this remains the case depends in 
part on each of the following factors: the number of students in the 
system, the number of courses presented, and the media selected by the 
institution (see Kaye and .Rumble, 1981: 231-234). 

291 Throughout these studies, there is- an assumption that graduates of the 
Open University are no different, in te^rns of academic quality, from those 
of a* conventional university. This assumption was questioned by Carnoy 
and Levin (1975: 396) who suggested that the cost savings of the OU's 
system might be 'obliterated 1 by a smaller educational product'. They 
argued that the average university student 'receives not only instruction 
and instructional materials, but he receives substantially more tutorial 
services, contact with fellow students, access to libraries, computers and 
campus lectures than does his Open University counterpart 1 . Accordingly: 

~> 

a more realistic premise is that the limited nature of the ^pen 
University education, as well as the credential effect of 
particular institutions on earnings and occupational attainments, 
would suggest that the Cpen University graduate is not likely to 
receive either consumption or income benefits, from his education, 
that are as high as those of a person from the more conventional 
university setting (Carnoy and Levin, 1975: 396) . 

292 Further doubts are voiced by Mace (1978). He suggests, for example, that 
the economic value of an Open University degree to a student (in terms of 
increased earning power) will be less than is the case for a conventional 
university student, because the average age of Cpen University students is 
higher than that of students in conventional universities, and because 
there are powerful institutibnal forces such as internal labour markets 
which inhibit Cpen University students' job mobility, and hence the 
possibility of their benefitting economically from the education that has 
been gained (Mace, 1978: 299). 

293 There seems no doubt, then, that the Cpen University is cost-efficient. 
That is, it is economical in the use of resources relative to the output 
produced, where the quality of the output is held to be constant across 
the various educational systems being compared. 

294 Carnoy and Levin, and Mace, raise additional-^questions about the cost- 
effectiveness of the Open University, both in relation to the quality of ^ 
the output (graduates) and the cost-benefit which will be derived by 
graduates and the nation as a result of the investment of resources in 
their education. Their objections are conceptually mo^e difficult to 
sustain, and to criticise. Firstly, it seems fairly clear that the rate 

* of return to graduates in terms of earnings has fallen recently, in 
response to- the overall economic situation in which both graduate 
unemployment (the situation of not having a job) or underemployment (the 
situation of not having a job commensurate with the abilities and training 
of the graduate) may be more prevalent. In this respect, Open University 
graduates may in fact be in a better position than conventional university 
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graduates at the present time, in the sense that many of them are already 
working. Secondly, it seems clear that a number of Open University 
students study for the sake of study - rather than to immediately benefit 
their careers and earning potential . The cost-benefit argument depends at 
least in part on the concept of education as vocationally or * career 
orientated, with measurement of the benefits received being reflected in 
salary or wage payments and productivity levels. Education may, however, 
have other purposes. And, of course, many Open University graduates have 
benefitted economically as .a result of their studies (see paragraph 227). 
Thirdly, in tfie" United Kingdom, conventional university students normally 
in the 18 to 23 year old age range, study full-time. During their studies, 
they forego earnings and are not directly productive within the economy. 
In contrast, many Open University students are working - a factor . wtech 
led Wagner (1972: 181) to suggest that the resource cost per Open 
University student might be as low as one-sixth that of conventional 
students. Fourthly, these critics ignore the fact that the benefit 
accruing to an Open University student who enters with low or no formal 
educational qualifications may in fact be^ greater than the benefit 
accruing to a conventional university student who has matriculated from 
secondary school. Nevertheless Carnoy t and Levin, and Mace, are right to 
raise these issues, which have yet to be adequately investigated. 
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295 The Open University is a complex organisation serving multiple ends. Any 
assessment of its overall success must take into account not only the 
varied nature of its academic programmes, but also its success in using 
the new educational technologies to teach at a distance, and in creating 
new organisational structures to meet its needs. 

296 There can be no doubt at all that the Open University has had a major 
impact on British educational provision, so far as provision of 
credent ialjjed courses is concerned. Prior to its foundation, such courses 
as were provided in the adult evening class tradition were of a non- 
vocational nature , and awarded no credit". Moreover , while Colleges of 
Further Education presented a wide range of offerings ranging from the 
least demand ing and non- vocational to advanced level qual if ication 
courses , and hence provided universal access in the sense that almost 
anyone could be admitted to* these institutions and fitted on to some line 
of study suited to their abilities, access was not open in a fully 
curricular sense. That is to say, access to many College . of Further 
Education courses is restricted by pre- requisite qualifications. Ihe^. 
Open University was, \ therefore, a major innovator in respect of open 
access (Glatter and Mo\gan, 1978: 2). In association with its emphasis on 
this last point, it has jalso been a+ prime innovator in the field of credit 
transfer in the United Ijiingdom (see paragraph 53 et seq) . 

297 Educational egalitarianism, as such, was not of major import in Harold 
Wilson's early speeches proposing a 'University of the Air 1 . As Perry 
(1976: 8-9) comments, Wilson "was much more concerned with the need for 

" extending technological education and for harnessing technological 
advances in the media of mass communication to the service of education" . 
Moreover, it is the way in which the Cpert University has approached the 
problems of educating students' at a distance, rather than the objectives 
of its academic programmes, that: have captured the imagination and 
admiration of the world. 

298 Nevertheless, the use of the new educational media implied that the 
University was seeking a mass audience. At the same time, there was no 
question that academic standards would be diluted. 'More 1 would not, at 
least in the context of the- Open University, mean 'worse 1 . Hie 
Government's White Paper of February 1966, 'A University of the Air', 
juxtaposed excellence and mass delivery: 'A distinguished ^lecture that at 
one time might have been heard only by a handful of students, or a few 
hundreds at most, can now be broadcast to millions of listeners' (my 
italics) . Not only that, 'it was the glamour of a university in name and 
in actuality that enabled her (Jennie Lee) to win her way' (Perry, 1976: 
24). For this reason, Lee and her advisers turned their back on the idea 
of an Open College which might realistically have provided a 'second 
chance' to a far greater number of people than has the Open University. 

299 Moreover, as Glatter and Morgan (1978: 5-6) point out, at least two of the 
initially identified target groups of the Open University's undergraduate 
programme (teachers and other professional workers who had not achieved 
graduate status, and those who had the minimum qualifications for entry to 
a conventional' university but who had been unsuccessful in the competition 

* for places) were in fact already rather well qualified, so that "the 
achievement of a degree would be for them not a breakthrough into a 
previously closed world of academic study but a (no doubt greatly desired) 
topping-off operation". 

' \ 
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300 More importantly, open access as a policy v$as not to undermine the quality 
of the University's output . The University was, from the start committed 
to "excellence" and parity of standards with other universities. Internal 
checks and balances within the British Jjniversity system - the practice of 
appointing an Academic Advisory Committee . during the first years of a 
University's existence (with distinguished academics as its members); and 
the normal British custom of having external examiners of recognised 
academic standing to vet assessment and examination standards - both 
ensure that standards in British universities are far more uniform than, 
for example , is the case in the United States of America. In addition, 
the Open University has from the start appointed to every Course Team one 
or more External' Assessors. They are always distinguished academics 4 from 
elsewhere , working in the field (s) concerned. Their job is to ensure that 
academic quality is objectively upheld throughout the course development 
phase. Later on , when the course is being presented , some of them act as 
the external examiner. 

301 On the face of it, the Open , University has not attracted large numbers of 
working class or educationally deprived students into its undergraduate 
programme: its higher degree programme is as 'elitist' as any in Britain: 
and its associate student/continuing education programme is in part 
'elitist' (for example, the Diploma in Reading Development) and in part 
open to mass audiences, but non-vocational and rton-credit giving (for 
example, the community education courses) . 

302 Woodley (1981: 57) points out that the Open University has not gone out of 
its way to attract working class students. Its publicity campaigns have 
been largely aimed at middle class audiences by means of advertising in 
quality newspapers and magazines. He suggests that this has been a 
conscious policy. He cites Perry (1976: 144) who held that a large 
proportion of working class students might have been politically 
disastrous for the University, and led to its closure: "This could well 
have been its fate had we admitted only those in working class 
occupations, many of whom "would have been ill-prepared; the consequent 
high drop-out might have been politically damning". 

303 Certainly, there is plenty of evidence to show that those who are 
^educationally less well-prepared (a factor linked with low socio-economic 
'status) are less likely to succeed in their Open University studies. 
Woodley (1981: 59) suggests that "if the Open University really wants to 
make a significant contribution to working class education then it must 
become more appropriate to such people's needs and more suited to their 

t circumstances. Changes would be necessary in many areas including the 
curriculum," teaching methods and the financing of studies". 

t 

304 Mcintosh and Calder (1975: 98-100) discussed the Open University's 
contribution to the British higher education system in the context of 
Turner's (^1962) classic paper on the differences in attitude to the 
prevailing norms of upward social mobility, £s these are reflected in the 
educatiort systems in England and America. Turner distinguished between 
the 'sponsored mobility' of the British educational system and the 
'contest mobility' of the American: 
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"Contest mobility is a system in which elite status is the prize in 
an open contest and is taken by the aspirants 1 own efforts. While 
the "contest" is governed by some rules of fair play f the 
contestants have wide latitude in the strategies they may employ. 
Since the "prize" of successful upward mobility is not in the hand 
of the established elite to give out, the latter are not in a 
position to determine who shall attain it f and who shall not. 
Under "sponsored" ^mobility, elite recruits are chosen by the 
established elite or their agents, and elite status is given on the 
basis of some criterion of supposed merit and cannot be taken by 
any amount of effort or strategy." 

305 Contest mobility "is designed to give elite status to those who earn it. 
In this context, judgements about people's ability should not be made 
prematurely. Each individual is encouraged to think of himself a$ 
competing for an elite position for as long as possible. The system 
avoids any absolute points of selection, and delays clear recognition of 
the reality of the situation until the individual is too committed to the 
system to change radically. Under this philosophy schooling is presented 
as an opportunity - and equality of opportunity becomes practically 
synonymous with unl united access. 

306 Sponsored mobility is designed to make the best use of the talents in 
society by sorting each person into his proper niche. The educational 
system operates as a filter, encouraging the early selection of only the 
number of persons necessary to fill anticipated vacancies in the elite. 
Control under the 'sponsorship 1 system is achieved, according to TUrner, 
"by training the masses to regard themselves as relatively incompetent to 
manage society, by restricting access to the skills and manners of the 
elite and by cultivating belief in the superior competence of the elite. 
The earlier that selection^f the elite recruits can be made, the sooner 
the masses can be taught to accept their inferiority". 

307 In England, the dominant mode has been to select out the promising from 
the unpromising early on in their school life. The 1944 Education Act 
effectively split the educational system into grammar schools, catering 
for the elite, and secondary modern and technical schools, catering for 
the majority. The Labour Government's programme in' the 1960s, to combine 
grammar and secondary modern schools into 'comprehensive' schools, was 
aimed at breaking the elitist mould of English education - although the 
concept has been undermined by the common practice of streaming children 
within comprehensive schools. 

308 The difference between the British and American systems is even clearer at 
the higher education level. As Mcintosh and Calder (1975: 100) put it: 

In America access tib higher education is a right. Equality of 
opportunity is popularly interpreted to mean "unlimited access to 
some" form of college" and as Cheek (1971) commented, "America has 
been committed in principle to universal access to higher education 
for some time" . To deny access to college is to deny equal 
opportunity. Selection and the setting of standards takes place 
within the institution (Clark, 1960). This is in sharp contrast 
with the system in England s^ince the majority of students 
effectively have never been allowed to/drop in (Mcintosh, 1975). 
Many students in England may be subject/ to no testing at all during 
their first and even second year of study. In America, on the 
other hand, students are required to 7 pass a series of tests each 
semester and the proportion who do not complete the first year 
adequately is very high. 
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In this sense the Open University, with its commitment to open 
admission, more nearly resembles the American system. Students 
have to pass a variety of tests (credits) , and motivation, as in 
America, is clearly an important factor. The interesting question 
will be to see whether this institution is simply a temporary 
aberration for England, or whether the country is starting to see a 
shift towards the norms of contest mobility. Indeed the 
educational philosophy of the Labour Party is consistent with a 
move away from sponsored mobility. The abolition of the 11 plus, 
the commitment to comprehensives, the introduction of the binary 
system, and indeed the setting up of the .Open University, are all 
moves in the same direction. 

309 Earlier (paragraph 104), reference was made to research toy Mcintosh and 
Calder which showed that the educational background of the parents of Cpen 
University students- is much nearer that of the population as a whole, and 
that a much higher proportion of its students have working class 1 - toots 
than is the case of conventional university students. As Woolfe (1977: 
80) says, 'the major impact of the Open University seems to be in 
providing a second chance to people who are already socially mobile and 
who have already aspired to non-manual jobs mainly through the acquisition 
of educational qualifications. The Cpen University helps to secure and 
legitimate "STis- mobility' . 

310 While significant numbers of previously disadvantaged persons do succeed 
with their Open University studies, there is a peculiar and. dynamic 
tension between the high academic level of the University's courses, t?he 
use of distance teaching methods, . and its open admissions policy. 
Mcintosh and Woodley (1974: 24-5) expressed it as follows: 'The academic 
level of the courses is only part of the problem. The basic irony remains 
that we are expecting disadvantaged students to learn independently. 
Coming as they do from a variety of backgrounds and with a variety of 
needs, the ' face- to- face -dialectic 1 would benefit them most and could be 
most easily adapted to their needs" . 

311 This leads GlatterT and Morgan (1978; 17-18) to' suggest that: 

the Open University really comprises at leas& two separate major 
innovations in the British context. Firstly a university offering 
universal access both into the institution and through its courses; 
secondly, a national educational institution using a sophisticated 
teaching system based predominantly on distance teaching methods. 
The two innovations are obviously related up to a point, but tafley 
» are also partly conflicting, as we have seen and the fact that they 
happened to be ^joined together in one institution may have owed 
more than most innovations to historical accident. There is 
clearly no necessary connection between them: for instance, even 
'where geographical access is a prime consideration, requiring 
distance teaching, it does not necessarily imply an open admissions 
policy. 

1 
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It . seems possible that the impact of the second innovation is 
proving more significant than that of the first, as the nature of 
the Qpen University's teaching system has become increasingly 
familiar because of the accessibility of the media it employs, and 
as its materials have become ever more widely used in other 
institutions. 'Its uniqueness derives in part from the nature of 
its students, but irore particularly from its methods of teaching 1 . 
(Hall et al ., 1975: 231) . Such a perception, however P may be role- 
'relatecH teachers elsewhere in higher education may find the 
teaching system having the greater impact on them, but the 
individual student who would not have been admitted to a 
conventional university but becomes an Open University graduate 
will have no doubts about which innovation he finds the more 
significant! • 

Outside of the United Kingdom, though, the significance of the British 
Open University lies as much in its system as in. its particular 
objectives. Analysing the nature of requests for * help and advice 
addressed to the Open University, Kaye (1980: 11-13), then Deputy Director 
of its Centre for International Co-operation and Services, pointed out 
that in practice theue seems to be. a relatively small number of key areas 
where the level of demand is high. These high priority areas are: 

information on available materials 

. advice on the writing of course texts and creation of audio- visual 
mater ial s 

. advice on the scheduling of materials production 

. information and advice on tuition and counselling practices (including 
correspondence tuition) 

. advice on the initial planning of new projects 

. advice on the financial implications of ongoing plans. * 
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10 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL MATERIALS ON THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 



313 The volume of published and unpublished material on the British Open 
University is enormous. Inevitably', any selection must be incomplete and 
will tend to^reflect the^ views of the author. Two works describing the 
institution ffljlponsiderable detail are: 



Perry f W. (1976) Open University; a Personal Account by the first 
Vice-Chancellor . Milton Keynes: The Open University Press. 

Open University (1977) The Open University of the United Kingdom: 
a Short Course . Milton Keynes: The Open University Press. 



These should be supplemented by the annual Report of the Vice-Chancellor , 
and by the anrujal Digest of Statistics which is produced in two volumes, 
the first d&Sang with Students and Courses , the second with 
Accommodation, Units, Staffing and - Finjance . The edition covering the 

years 1971-1981 is now available. & , 

i 

314 A large number of articles and papers have been written on particular 
aspects of the Open University. Its Institute of Educational Technology 
periodically produces a bibliography of materials on the Open University. 

315 Of particular interest dn the University's students are the following: 

Mcintosh, N., Calder , J. , and Swift, B. (1976), A degree of 

difference. A study of tfre first year's intake to the Open 
University of the United Kingdom .. Guildford: Society 'for 
Research into Higher Education. 

McIntosh,N.E. A Wbodley,A. , and Morrison, V. (1980) Student demand 
and progress at the Open University - the first eight years. 
Distance Education , 1, 37-60. 

Keegan,D. (1980) Drop-outs at the Open University. The Australian 
Journal of Education, 24,44-55. 



316 Ttie University's academic programmes and the regulations governing student 
progress, as well as its general teaching system, are described in the 
various student and other handbooks which are produced, usually on an- 
annual basis. .The current range of .handbooks are (with their dates of 
4 publication in parentheses) : 

. V Guide for Applicants fofr 1982 BA^ecyree Courses (1980) 

First Year Student Handbook. Produced for first year undergraduate 
students and associate students of the Open University in 1982 . 
(1981) 

The Open University Undergraduate Courses 1982 . (1981) 
Guide to the Associate Student Programme 1982 . (4981) 
Postgraduate Prospectus and Student Handbook 1982 . (1981) 
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317 vf interest, too, is 

* -» 

Clennell,S % , Peters, J. , and Sewart,D. (1977) Teaching for the Open , 
University . Milton Keynes: The Open University. 

This booklet describes the work of the University's course tutors . and 
tutor counsellors. It can be supplemented by: 

Sewart,D. (1978) Continuity of concern for students in a system of 
learning at a distance . Hag en: Zentrales - Inst i tut fur 
Fe r ns t ud ienf o r schung 

Sewart,D. (1981) Distance teaching: a contradiction in terms? 
Teaching at a Distance , 19, 8-18. tj 

There are also a wealth of articles in the Open University's own journal, 
Teaching at a Distance , which deals with particular aspects of its 
r eg lonal sys tern , as wel 1 as with many o the r matte r s . Teaching at a 
Distance began to appear in 1974, and has been published triennially (now 
biannually) ever since. 

318 In spite of their age, Lewis's three articles on course production at the 
Open University retain interest. - They are: 

Lewis, B.N. (1971) Course Production at the Open University I: 

Some Basic Problems. British Journal of Educational 
technology , 2, 1, 4-13. 



Lewis, B.N. (1971) Course Production at the Open University II: 

Activities and Activity Networks. British Journal of 
Educational technology , 2, 2, 111-23. * 

Lewis, B.N. (1971) Course Production at the Cpen University III: 
Planning and Scheduling. British Journal of Educational 
Technology, 2, 3, 189 f, -204. 



319 The course team has been held to be a major innovation in higher 
education. The literature on 'course teams' is expanding. /'interested 
readers could start by looking at the following works: 




Blowers, A. (19,79) Carry on Course Teams. Teachihg^aty a Distance , 
16, 54-7. 

Drake, M. (1979) The curse of the course team. Teaching at a 
Distance , 16, 50-53. 

Gagen,Q. (1981) .The well-tempered course team. Teaching at a 
Distance , 19, 67-69. 

Mason, J. (1979) Cooperation in course teams at the Open 
university. In Cox, R. (ed) Co-operation and Choice in Higher 
Education . London: university of London Teaching Methods Unit. 

Mason , J . (1 9 7 6 ) Li f e Irts id e the Cour se Team , Teaching at* a 
Distance , 5, 27-33. 

Mills, D. (1981) Course teams for all seasons. Teaching at a ^ 
Distance 19, 60-1. 
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Riley, J. (1976) Course teams at the Open University. Studies in 
H igher > Educat ion . 1. - 



, Riley r , J. (1978) How to Use Consultants Successfully. Milton^ 
1 ' Keynes: Open University. Mimeograph. - v 

Riley , J. (1979) I wonder what it's like to write a unit. / 
Teaching at a Distance , 14 , 1-8. 

Riley , J. (1981) Course, team alternatives. ^Teaching at a 
Distance , 19 r 69-71. 

320 Another aspect of the Open University 1 s system which has a acted 
considerable attention is the role of the educational technologist. 
Reference, in an incomplete list, can be had to: 

Gale, J. (1980) ■ Proteus in a Kaleidoscope: The educational 
technologist in Open University Course Production. Journal pf 
Educational Television and Other Media r 7, 1, 4-7. 

and to a number of articles which appeared in the Open University issue of 
the British Journal of Educational Technology (volume 7) in 1976. 

321 The formal decision-making and organisational structure of the Open 
University is detailed in the regularly updated: 

Government Structure Handbook (1981) . , 

Specific aspects of the decision-making process as these affect course 
production are detailed in two internal handbooks: 

Course production/presentation handbook. A practical guide to 
the procedures of undergraduate course production and 
presentation (September 1980) .* ■ 

Course production and presentation. Manual of procedures for 
resource allocation . (January 1981) 

Descriptions of the decision-making and organisational structures of the 
Open University as they were in about 1976/7 appear in Perry (1976) and 
the Open University (1977) (see paragraph 304) . 

322 As well as writing about student progress, Mcintosh has written about the 
problems of evaluating distance teaching systems - particularly the Qpen 
University. Reference may be had to the following: 

Mcintosh, N.E. (1972) Research for a new institution. The Open 
University . London: Society for Research in Higher Education. 

Mcintosh, N.E. (1977) Evaluation and Institutional Research: Aids 
- to Decision-making k and Innovation. International Journal of 

Institutional Management in Higher Education , 1, 119-47. * 

Mcintosh, N.E. (1978) Evaluation and Institutional Research: the 
Problems Involved in Evaluating Oie Course or Educational 
Program. International Journal of Institutional Management in 
Higher Education , 2, 1, 5-19. 
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One can also consult .Rumble's 1981 article, which deals .with the 
evaluation of "Open University type" institutions, rather than with the 
particular case of the Open University. ^: 

Rumble, G. (1981) Evaluating ^Autonomous Multi-media Distance 
teaming Systems: a practical approach. Distance Education , 
2, 1, 64-90. ; j 

323 The economics of the Open University are dealt jwith in a number of 
articles, of which the following are tjie best introductions: 

< Laidlaw, B., and layard, R; (1974) Traditional versus Open 
University Teaching Methods: a cost comparison. Higher 
Education , 3, 439-68. 

Mace, J. (1978) Mythology in the making: is the Open University 
really, cost-effective? Higher Education , 7, 295-309. 

Wagner, L. (1977) The economics of the Open University revisited. 
t> Higher Education , 6, 359-81. 

324 Descriptions of the University's planning andjDudgetary procedures - now 
. rather dated - are to be found in: ® 

Rumble, , G. (1977) ^^lanning in the Open University. . Paper 
presented to the International Institute for Educational 
Planning/British Council course for educational planners, 'London, 
11 March 1977. 

* 

Rumble, G. and Clinch, J # (1978) Planning and resource allocation 
in the q?en University. Module 18 of the Training Programme £or 
Newly^Appointed Grade 1A Administrators. Milton Keynes: The Open 
University. . 

325 A recent book edited by Kaye and Rumble has discussed 'Open University- 
type 1 institutions in some detail - using a system-based analysis to 
underpin the analysis provided. Uus book: 

/ 

Kaye, A., and Rumble, G. , (1981) Distance teaching for higher and 
adult eduction . ^London: Croon Helm. 

was written by a group of staff attached to the University's Centre for 
International Cooperation and Services. While it takes an international 
viewpoint, it draws heavily on Open University experience. It can be 
supplemented by two books, the second of which is still in preparation: 

Kaye, A., and Harry, K. (1981) Using the Media for adult basic \- 
education . London: Cro^m Helm. 

« <? 

Rumble, G., and Harry, K. (1982) The distance teaching 
universities . London: Croon Helm. ^ 

The former has a chapter by Judith Calder and Nicholas Fames on the Open 
University's Oommuhity Education programme - and places this within a 
wider British and .European context. Hie latter has a chapter by Keith 
Harry on the Open University, and places it in the context of the 
international development of autonomous, distance- teaching universities. 
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